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_ FOREIGN PRODUCE 
AND ITS DANGERS. | 








NHABITANTS of Great Britain will read with peculiar 
feelings of horror the revelations that have been made in 
regard to the meat-packing scandals in Chicago. No 
country in the world consumes more food from abroad 
than does Great Britain. A great deal of it can be taken 

without much fear of adulteration. Mutton, beef, bacon, poultry, 
eggs, and kindred food are simply frozen or preserved in cold 
chambers. Nothing can be added to them, and nothing taken 
away, without fear of exposure. But at the moment of our 
partaking of foods that have been manufactured we place 
ourselves completely at the mercy of those who send them. 
The familiar instance is that of butter. No doubt the best 
kinds of butter that are made in Normandy, in Denmark, 
and in our Australian colonies are prepared tor the market 
under careful and scrupulous supervision. It might, at any 
rate, be presumed that those who pay the largest price,’ 
and expect a good article for it, would speedily detect 
evidence of adulteration. It is not so with the cheaper kinds 
of butter. Accounts have been sent to us by correspondents of 
positicn and responsibility of butter factories on the Continent 
where margarine was the least injurious of the substances used 
for adulterating purposes. Very few peopte who are qualified to 
speak are likely to deny that the cheaper kinds of butter sent 
to this country are, we should say in a majority of cases mixed 
with material that is not butter. .We are ourselves in some 
measure to blame for this state of things, because we give full 
permission to those who send the butter to use colouring matter, 
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And though colouring matter in itself may be perfectly innocuous, 
it can be, and frequently is, used to disguise inferiority of quality 
and to pass off as good butter that which is essentially little 
better than a compound of grease. 

But the danger is certainly not confined to one class of 
product. It exists even more in regard to tinned food than it 
does in regard to meat. Those who have had the temerity to 
partake of the potted foods that are sold in tins must have often 
been surprised at the astonishing difference between the genuine 
article, as they knew it, and the singular concoction which goes 
under the same name and is sold in a tin. Generally speaking, 
the grocer, with that fine talent for sarcasm, calls all these things 
‘breakfast delicacies.” They consist of potted meats and pastes. 
Now we do'not for one moment wish to insinuate that the great 
and reputable firms permit anything in the shape of adulteration 
to impair the quality of their goods. In many cases the name 
itself is a guarantee of purity, and even tinned meats may be eate: 
with impunity if care is taken that they are the best of thei: 
kind; but the cheaper sorts lend themselves to every descriptio: 
of fraud and iniquity. At Chicago such things have been don: 
that even the newspaper correspondent, who is not particular] 
renowned for the delicacy of his language, finds it impossible t 
describe them. The sardine is one of the most popular * break 
fast delicacies”? to which we have alluded; but those American; 
who have been accustomed to buy a Chicago brand are not likel 
to do so again, when they read that the carcases of hogs whic : 
have died from cholera were boiled down to make the oil i) 
which the little fish were preserved. They will not yearn after 
potted ham when they learn that it is concocted from the mould y 
portions of smcked beef; they will be inclined to refuse portions 
of tinned beef when they know that the tins have been to a larg: 
extent filled from the bodics of cattle that have died of disease. 
Even their mutton seems often to have been goats’ flesh in 
disguise, their sausages were manufactured from scrapings froin 
the floor, scientifically embalmed with chemicals; and, most 
horrible of all, we learn that what they have previously assume: 
to be a delicate flavour of certain potted delicacies was 
imparted by means which we should prefer to leave undescribed, 
especially as it is possible that a touch of horror is due to the 
exaggeration habitual to certain American newspapers, thoug!: 
probably the report is substantially correct. 

When we read such things we can only wonder what horrible 
disclosure it was that the same correspondent thought it better not 
to put on paper, because it seems almost as though horror can go 
no further. Yet there seems no reason for believing that these 
scandals are not founded on actual facts, that some of the 
American trusts have not made their millions by the means 
thus described. The President of the United States seems to 
be convinced of the truth of the revelations, and it may be 
expected that he will take strong measures to suppress sucli 
conduct in future. Yet that is easier said than done. ‘The mere 
fact of these practices going on points to corruption among the 
officials who permitted them, and it will require the efforts of more 
than one man and of more tian one generation to re-establish the 
reputation for purity which should never be dissociated from the 
food we eat. All of this, no doubt, concerns the American nation. 
Chicago, as far as we know, has never sent much of its sardines 
and potted meats to Great Britain; but the question which is of 
immediate and vital importance to ourselves is to what extent the 
same thing goes on at the sources of our home supply. Many 
thousands of instances can be adduced to prove that tinned 
meats have produced poisonous effects on those who used them, 
and, no doubt, injurious effects are often passed by without 
notice. Those who suffer from them attribute their illness to 
some other cause than the right one. We know, too, that some 
Governments, particularly those of our own colonies in Australia, 
take the utmost pains to see that the food exported 1s not only whit 
it pretends to be, but that it has been brought toa very high grade 
of quality. Nomore useful work has been done in our Australian 
colonies than the careful superintendence of the export of food- 
stuffs; but we have no such guarantee for many of the tinned and 
other fruit compounds that are sent into this country, and it 
well worth consideration whether or not it would be desirable ‘0 
insist upon some more searching test than any that have yet be n 
attempted. We are in a position to do so because of tie 
unending flood of cheap produce sent into our market. In ‘ts 
very cheapness lies the temptation of foreign compani:s, 
hungering after profits, to resort to adulteration. Our own ho: 
factories are subjected to periodical and strict inspection, and the ° 
could be no reasonable cause of complaint if we demanded 
similar examination in regard to foodstuffs of foreign origin. 
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Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of H.M. the Que: 1 
( of Spain. Her Majesty is the daughter of H.R.H.t 
late Prince Henry of Battenberg, and her marriage to Ki 3 
Alfonso XIII. was celebrated at Madrid on Thursday last. 
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Iii closing incident in the session of the German 
Reichstag was one that ought to sound a note of 
warning to the Kaiser. He may console himself with 
the proverb that all’s well that ends well; but though the 
colonial estimates that had been refused on Saturday 

were passed on Monday, the incident shows that there is a growing 
force of public opinion strongly opposed to the idea of absolutism. 
The phrase that roused most animosity was that of Colonel von 
Deimling, who has recently been acting as Government Com- 
missary, in the debates on South-West Africa, and is about to 
return to the colony in order to take command of the troops in 
succession to General von Trotha. He told the Commissioners 
assembled that as long as he held command the provinces will 
not be abandoned “unless my Emperor issues a command to 
that effect.” It was a most ill-advised statement to be delivered at 
this time of day, and provoked the anger of the Democratic Party 
until it almost passed bounds; and the state of mind produced in 
the House was shown by the rejection of the vote to establish 
the colonial secretaryship and the general refusal to grant 
supplies. 


Reflection seems to have produced a certain modification of 
the extreme opinions manifested by these votes. Meetings more 
or less formal were held on Sunday, and on Monday the Clericals 
introduced a motion restoring the estimates for the old Colonial 
Department of the Foreign Office, which was passed by 117 to 64 
in a House of 272 members. Social Democrats composed the 
minority, and the majority was formed of Clericals and 
Radicals. Thus the incident passed off without bringing about 
any immediate collision. Its significance lies in the tact that it 
shows the German people to be resolved not to listen to the 
dictation of the Emperor or of his soldiers. It remains to be 
seen how far Kaiser William is able to profit by this experience. 
Our own history shows that monarchs are not always responsive 
to the bidding of their subjects, and the history of more than one 
country shows also that obstinacy on their part only deepens 
the antagonism, and finally leads to a tragical end. 





At the present moment, when meetings of Chambers of 
Agriculture and similar bodies are held in every county for the 
purpose of discussing the question of tenure raised by a Bill now 
before the House of Commons, we need not apologise for 
directing the attention of our readers to the remark made by a 
coutributor, who, in the present issue, describes the small holdings 
on the property of the Earl of Crewe. This is to the effect that 
the longest lease is one for twelve months. It may sound some- 
what paradoxical, but experience goes far to prove the truth of 
our statement. When the lease of a farm is a Jong one it usually 
happens that unsettled grievances accumulate while it is running, 
anc the end of the period too frequently witnesses a quarrel and 
Separation. On an annual lease things are quite different. Dis- 
puies are settled as they arise, and at the end of the book, to 
ad. pt a simile from Lord Rosebery, the slate is cleaned, and a 
he’ start can be made for the coming year. That farms have 
bea held for centuries by no long tenure shows that practice is 
on the side of this contention. Itis still more remarkable that on 
the other holdings to which allusion has been made the same 
fa ilies of labourers have existed in some cases for 400 years, 
though they have never had more than an annual engagement. 





In the well-known words of the Needy Knife-grinder, we 
never * love to meddle with politics, sir’; but this question of the 
holding of land is one of such interest to our readers that it is 
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almost impossible to avoid making some comment uponit. Our 
own view is that the English system is one which through the 
course of ages has steadily adapted itself to the requirements of 
English landowners and English farmers. We are far from 
desiting to praise it as the best of all possible systems, or, 
indeed, beyond criticism. On looking back we can see that 
judicious and wise reforms have from time to time been intro- 
duced, to the great benefit of all concerned. Conditions are 
always undergoing change, and it is worse than useless to attempt 
to blink the fact. So far then as any new measure is a practical 
adjustment of an old system to new surroundings it deserves 
support. But when advocates of reform desire to legislate on 
abstract and ideal principles, of which fixity of tenure is one, it 
is impossible for others to take an impartial view and give them 
support. 





An official of the Board of Trade put the problem of the 
rural cottage before the Housing Committee on Monday witha 
brevity that had nearly the force of epigram. He said that 
municipalities could not take advantage of the Housing Act of 
1890 without increasing the liability of the ratepayer. He gave 
the cost of building a cottage as between £187 and £278. To 
that must be added the cost of the land, which in its turn varies 
in extent from one-twentieth to half an acre, the price per 
acre ranging from £40 to £200. Only in very remote rural 
districts could land for building be obtained at £40 per acre, 
while the nearer one comes to the towns the greater is the price 
of land. The return for this outlay comes in the shape of a rent 
of from 2s. 3d. to 5s. a week. The agricultural labourer can 
scarcely afford to pay even the smaller sum. He expects, asa 
rule, to get his cottage for about Is. 6d. or, at the most, 2s. a 
week; but it is obvious that if the landlord, as is usually the 
case, has to maintain the cottage in repair and pay the rates and 
taxes, this return must mean loss to him. 


THE PEACOCK. 
Children are poets. In their view 
Both Heaven and Earth are ever new; 
They see them, in a happier gleam, 
Not as they are, but as they seem. 
Patsy and T,ulu yesterday, 
Came rushing from their eager play 
To tell with interrupted talk 
The wonders of an April walk. 
‘““We saw——” ‘Now, Patsy!” “Yes, we saw 
The flap-winged rooks and heard ’em caw 
* But oh, beneath the castle-tower, 
That blue bird with his wings in flower!” 





MARY DUCLAUX. 


Lord Avebury’s presidential address to the Selborne Society 
on Friday last, though short, was certainly most happily con- 
ceived. After commenting on the fact that the society had just 
come of age, he briefly summarised the achievements of the 
year, and made suggestions for the immediate future, especially 
urging the society to redouble its efforts to discourage the wear- 
ing ot bird millinery, and to combat the wanton destruction 
of roadside beauty which now prevailed throughout the entire 
country by the disfigurement of trees and hedges, and the 
continual paving of roadsides and scraping of hedge-bottoms. 
The material thus removed is now flung on to the hedge- 
banks, whereas it should be carted away out of sight. Yet 
another evil threatens our native plants near London, and this 
at the instance of the London County Council, who propose 
to send out gardeners from the Council’s parks, mounted on 
bicycles, to collect wild plants for the Council’s schools! 
The damage thus threatened is serious, for such wholesale 
destruction will entail longer and longer journeys, till at last this 
evil work will be felt over an enormous area. But this point 
Lord Avebury did not touch upon. 


The theme of the concluding part of his address was 
an insensibility to the beauties of Nature. ‘In the whole 
of classical literature,” he remarks, ‘‘there are hardly any 
references to the sublime and transcendent beauty of sunsets. . . .” 
‘‘Goldwin Smith denied that the lily of the field was more 
beautiful than Solomon in all his glory”; while Lewis 
Cornaro, who lived to be over a hundred, tells us that he 
never knew, until he grew old, that the world was beautiful. 
Finally, he concludes, “ Art and music and literature are a source 
of pure and intense enjoyment.” But yet we are happy in the 
glorious faith that Nature truly is ‘better than are measures of 
delightful sound,” and better also “than the treasures that in 
books are found.” Indeed, it cannot be too loudly proclaimed 
that all which is most beautiful in the printed page is but a 
reflection or echo of Nature’s own melody and of Nature’s 
shining loveliness. 
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The question of preserving dialects has always offered a 
puzzle. It is certain that in the patois of the outlying country dis- 
tricts are olten preserved words that once were common, but now 
have grown obsolete. Many a broad landward word that puzzles 
a townsman to-day would not puzzle him if he knew his Chaucer, 
but fate seems to be against the preservation of the ancient 
forms of speech. And its chief instrument is the elementary 
schoolmaster. Teachers are gathered from all parts of the 
world and taught in central training colleges, whence they are 
again dispersed, not necessarily to the localities from which they 
came, but to various parts of the kingdom. Thus one who 
speaks with something of the accent of a broad Northumbrian 
may be sent to keep school in Surrey, while a Somersetshire 
man may be translated to Yorkshire. In few cases do the 
strangers sympathise with the patois of the new neighbourhood 
as much as they do with that of the district from which they 
came. At any rate, they speak some approximation to pure 
English, and compel the scholars to do the same. 


The result: is that the labourer’s child usually speaks two 
languages—a kind of minced English at school and a patois at 
home. But it is the former that must prevail in the end, because 
these are days of easy travel and easily changed homes, so that 
the population is much more mixed than it used to be, and 
where this is so it is necessary to find a common language. At 
a first glance, then, satisfaction might be felt at the attainment of 
a purer kind of English, but really there are no grounds for it. 
The speaking of simple, pure English is the very rarest accom- 
plishment even among cultivated people, and the others never 
seem to be content unless when importing impurities to it. The 
slang of the street, the catchword of the music hall, the gay, 
bright-coloured expression of the wasteful and gangrel man are 
much more quickly assimilated than are the accents of Chaucer 
or of Shakespeare. Thus we are getting a language hopelessly 
mingled with slang and vulgarity. 





Considerations of this kind account for the project that has 
been set on foot in the Channel Islands to obtain records of the 
broad provincial speech while it is still in existence. The 
phonograph and the gramophone may possibly preserve for us 
the accent and inflection, which must be missed in the most 
elaborate dialect dictionary. A committee therefore has been 
appointed for the purpose of taking records, and it may be hoped 
that the records will be treasured in some safe place, so that 
future generations may be able to utilise them for the study of the 
language. In this country we have had many attempts made to 
perpetuate the local dialect in verse and story, but they have not 
been quite successful. We question if there are many people 
living who could read, for instance, Tennyson’s “ Northern 
Farmer” with the intonation and pronunciation which he 
intended when he wrote this finished and classical study in 
dialect. It is true that Lincolnshire retains a stronger hold than 
some other counties upon the locutions of the past, but even 
there patois is disappearing before the determined assault of the 
schoolmaster. 


An almost unnoticed but very illustrious stranger kas been 
n our midst during the last few days. We refer, it need scarcely 
be said, to Professor Metschnikoff, whose Harben Lectures at 
King’s College, highly as they have excited the admiration of 
the learned, have not received the attention they deserve from 
the general public. Professor Metschnikoff is one of those who 
reap in the field where M. Pasteur sowed. To the latter must be 
attributed the foundation of that splendid body of new medical 
science that has been constructed since his death. Probably 
there is no discovery of our age that has done more to 
lessen human suffering than the antiseptic treatment associated 
with the name of Lord Lister, but it was M. Pasteur’s discoveries 
that paved the way for Lord Lister’s work. Professor Metschnikoff 
has carried research still further. His business has been to 
show that the human body is the home of warring myriads of 
organisms, and that life is dependent upon one set of these 
adversaries remaining triumphant. It is too early yet to appraise 
the value of what he has accomplished, but those most qualified 
to speak will be the readiest to allow our contention that his 
footsteps have carried him along a path that is likely to enable 
his successors to ameliorate suffering and prolong life far beyond 
the present limits. 


At the annual general meeting of the Masters of Foxhounds 
Association the old question of stealing fox cubs was agitated. 
It is a form of poaching which goes on not only in Ireland, to 
which particular reference was made, but in England, too, at this 
time of the year. The modus operandi is extremely simple. 
Usually the cubs are out learning to hunt rabbits or playing 
in the cover in the very early morning. What the poacher 
does is to place a sack inside the vixen’s den and then hunt 
the young foxes into their refuge with lurchers. They rush 
helter-skelter into the sack, and, of course, are captured. How to 
cure this evil is not easy to define unless Masters of Hounds will 
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take the hint given them by the late Duke of Beaufort. It was 
his opinion that there would be no capturing of fox cubs i there 
were no buyers. So that the only way to stop the practice is to 
refuse to have anything to do with bagged foxes. It is a 
counsel of perfection that we fear will not be followed, because 
many owners of pheasant-shoots do not like to quarrel with the 
hunt, and do not like to have foxes in the coverts all the year 
round. 

A minor but useful change is announced by the Postmaster 
General. Hitherto books of stamps have been issued, containin 
twenty-four penny stamps, for which 2s. od. is charged. After - 
June Ist the old arrangement will be superseded, and books cor - 
taining twelve penny stamps and twenty-three halfpenny stam) 5 
will be on sale at the post-offices, price 2s. each. The books a 
bound in a red cover, and are of a convenient size for carrying i 
the pocket. Information in regard to the cost of postage a d 
matters appertaining thereto are printed on the cover. Ths 
the little stamp-books will be extremely convenient, and te 
Postmaster-General is probably justified in his opinion that th »y 
will be more popular than those formerly issued. There are vi vy 
few people who have not experienced the inconvenience of ° ot 
being able to lay their hands on a stamp just at the mom nt 
when it is wanted. If they would carry these books in t! -ir 
pocket they would save themselves a world of worry and trou’ :e. 


DATUR HORA QUIETI. 
Through all the summer morning till burning hours were don 
The heavy-headed roses were drooping in the sun; 
Through all the dusty morning the roadside hedge was grey, 
And slowly through the meadows went the weary feet of day. 
But as the sun turned westward across the afternoon, 
The world awoke from slumber and sang a quiet tune— 
A tune of hidden songsters, and singing, secret streams, 
As musical as memories that haunt the heart of dreams. 
A lark above the tree-tops went circling skyward, gay 
As though across the nearing night he saw the coming day; 
A lonely thrush was singing with rich and broken note, 
For all the wine of summer was bubbling in his throat. 
Now distant shouts and laughter die down into a hush; 
The lark is silent overliead, and silent falls the thrush ; 
Long since the sun has vanished, the west no more is bright, 
And silent and benignant draws on the summer night. 
ROBIN FLOWER. 
Some resentment has been caused among publishers by a 
change in certain arrangements at the British Museum. Hitherto 
the public have had facilities for photographing the national 
collection at the British Museum without charge, and this has 
proved to be a valuable privilege to publishers. The fashion of 
reproducing masterpieces of literature and old prints and engrav- 
ings is a growing one. Henceforth, however, a charge is to be 
made of 2s. for each negative, or a time charge of Is. per hour. 
These imposts will amount toa considerable sum in cases where a 
book is being reproduced, and the publishers, speaking through 
the mouth of Mr. Edward Bell, have protested against the 
change. They assert quite truly that the Museum as a reference 
library is to a large extent supported by them, as the trustees 
claim a copy of every book, printed on the best paper and in the 
most complete form in which it is issued. This in itself involves 
a considerable tax on publishers, and they consider it unjust 
that they should have to pay more. It is difficult to see on 
what reasonable grounds their objections can be met. 


Those who are fond of puzzling their heads over the many 
conundrums which the weather in this country is so very fond ol 
setting, may find some connection between the coldness of the 
present spring and the fact that the vessels coming across irom 
America report that they have met with quite an unusual 
quantity of ice far south of its normal place at this time of year. 
We owe so much of the comparative mildness of our climate to 
the Gulf Stream, that any agency which lowers its ordinary 
temperature, as the immense ice blocks must lower it, may 
reasonably be supposed to have an influence which we coul«! feel 
here. Be that as it may, the fact of the abnormal number o! 
icebergs, and consequent danger to shipping, is very c! arly 
established by the accounts brought by the ships which have 
lately crossed the Atlantic. 

The Duke of the Abruzzi, who has gone out to attem) « the 
ascent of Mount Ruwenzori, on the east of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, has made his preparations on a very different scale 
from those with which Mr. Douglas Freshfield and Mr. A nold 
Mumm, the hon. secretary of the Alpine Club, essaye the 
same climb last year. They were defeated, when within ome 
four hours of the summit, and with the chief of their diffici ties, 
as it appeared to them, already left behind, partly by an acc dent 
to one of the party and partly by the mist. The Duke ©: the 
Abruzzi has taken advantage of the better knowledge which ‘helt 
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— dventure has afforded, with regard to the best dates at which who had been with Mr. Mumm in several climbs on the Alps, 
a to attempt the ascent of the mountain without encountering but their party was a very small one. The Duke of the Abruzzi, 
snes such mists as are likely to make it impossibly dangerous. The on the contrary, has made most costly and extensive preparations, 
the attempt of the English climbers was made with something like and is taking a very large party. It is understood that they will 
eo tse minimum of what was essentially necessary in the way of make, or will attempt with every reason to expect success, the 

j reparation and servants. They took with them a Swiss guide ascent in June. 
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és WORDS FO THE WIND 

r- e 
: With the waves for hounds, 
— With the clouds for hawks, 
aid I hunt the fragile ships 
his 


And scour the dry-land’s dips; 


\¢ 


‘ And my hale voice sounds 
y When a cavern talks.— 
Quick, children, hold your petticoats down, 


* Or with heads in their folds you will sail through the town. 


When I lie on the earth 
For leagues flowers shake 
With joy; I sit up and trees 
Pulse as my heart decrees; 
And new heavens have birth 
When I sleep on a lake.— 
Quick, children, hold your petticoats down, 
Or with heads in their folds you wiil sail through the town. 
T. Sturce Moore. 


SMALL HOLDINGS IN CHESHIRE. 


N Saturday, May 26th, that is to say last week, the of weather ever since the one brief spell of warmth that 
writer, at Lord Crewe’s invitation, paid a visit to came at Easter, but the deep meadows of Cheshire do not do 
the famous small holdings at Crewe. The weather badly with it. The grass is springing up in a manner to hold 

was as bad as it could be made by a wind of great bit- out high promise of a good hay crop, and hay this year is likely 
terness and showers of cold rain. It has been this kind to be the farmer’s sheet anchor. Cheshire is no sheep county, 
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and the calamities that have befailen lambs elsewhere do not 
affect it. The farming outlook is by no means bad ; cheese is at 
a fair price, and its manufacture is the staple occupation of the 
dairy-farmer. During the last five years considerable improve- 
ment in the manufacture has taken place. Previously it was a 
ground of complaint that little return was made in important 
products for the expenditure in teaching incurred. But this is 
certainly bearing fruit, and it well may doso. Cheshire, long before 
Nature teaching had been attempted elsewhere, and before 
County Councils were invented, was a pioneer in this direction, 
and employed one who was probably the first itinerant teacher 
of the kind to go about giving lessons. ‘This foresight is being 
rewarded in the production of a cheese that promises to revive 
the old fame. It would be well if it were so, because we cannot 
forget that ruin was due to an untoward accident. When the 
rinderpest visited England in 1801, or thereabouts, it wrought 
no greater havoc anywhere than it did in Cheshire. In those 
days condemned beasts were slaughtered without any Government 
compensation; but the late Lord Crewe stepped in with unequalled 
generosity, and awarded the owners £8 for every cow that perished. 
This cost him £20,000, and was but one evidence of the spirit 
in which he and his father have understood the duties of 
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Cheshire the landlord tried to keep them in existence, and in 
doing so he was helped by the exceptional fertility of the 
soil. On Lord Crewe’s estate there has been a continuity 
of policy for centuries. For example, although the tenancy 
is an annual one, the custom has been never to dis. 
turb a tenant unless for some great and_ extraordinary 
reason, and on his death it has always been recognised as best 
that his son shall be the successor. Jtent has never been raise | 
on a tenant, even when capital has had to be Jaid out in improve- 
ments, though when a changefoccurs it 1s usual to make an 
increase that will represent a modern return for the expenditure 
involved. ‘The merits of the system are best seen in the result. 
Rents are paid so punctually by the small holders that, practical! y 
speaking, there are no arrears, and should a tenant go out tle 
difficulty lies in choosing among the immense number of tho e 
who apply to succeed him. 

It would have been a long and difficult task to go over tle 
whole of the small farms on the Cheshire estate of Lord Crew 
and he has a large number in Staffordshire as well. The Cheshi 
property is divided into over 600 holdings, but this includes 2 1 
that are under a quarter of an acre in extent, and may, therefor », 
be classed as allotments. At any rate, we shall say nothing >f 
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Jandlordism. At that time the manufacture of Cheshire cheese 
received a blow from which it is only now recovering. For 
many decades following the demand for Cheshire cheese was 
satisfied by America. Butter the Cheshire farmer still fights shy 
of, except so far as making sufficient for home consumption. 
Some improvement may be noted in the shorthorn cow; but still 
the custom prevails of buying them in the market, milking for a 
couple of years or so, and then fattening forthe butcher. A first- 
rate dairy herd will never be built up in this way; but then the 
Cheshire pastures are too poor to be utilised profitably in rearing 
stock. 

Attention is directed to these points because they apply 
strictly to the class of sinall holding of which we wish to give 
some account. The difference between those of Lord Crewe and 
others is very important. Many small holdings have elsewhere 
been created in deference to a loud modern outcry. Those of 
Lord Crewe do not represent an experiment, but are a revival 
an older state of affairs. Until the passing of the innumer- 
able Enclosure Acts at the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, England was dotted all over 
with tiny holdings. In most counties, these, by the force of 
circumstance, were driven into the market, and were con- 
solidated into larger farms and estates. In this part of 
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them here, as we hope in a future issue to deal at length with the 
subject of cottage gardening in Cheshire. There are 244 holdings 
under five acres, seventy-four of them being in the township 0! 
Sandbank. It ought to be said at once that the tenant of these 
tiny holdings does not attempt to live upon them exclusively, 
but in every case has some occupation by which he earns the 
main part of his livelihood. But the advantages, in addition to 
the supplementary income, are many. To occupy a sniall 
holding of a few acres is the best preparation possible for the 
tenancy of a larger one, and the holdings are so graded in size 
that the really capable man finds them a ladder by which he 
can gradually mount upward. There are 61 holdings ovet 
5 and under Io acres, 24 over 10 and under 20, 9g over 20 and 
under 30, 12 over 30 and under 50, 32 over 50 and under 100, 
and 32 over 100 acres, large farms in the County ol 
Cheshire. Thus the labouring man is not without bh pe. 
If he be industrious and capable he has at least as 
good a prospect of rising as he would have in any o her 
career. A noteworthy fact, to which attention was directec by 
Mr. MacCracken, Lord Crewe’s most able and courteous ag *nl, 
is the number of people hereabout whose names are the sam ° as 
the places at which they live, proving how strong has been the 
silken thread that binds them to the soil. It wasa great plea ure 
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to look at the little homesteads 
of these men. Their cottages 
are vastly superior to those seen 
elsewhere. On this estate it has 
not been a practice to put up 
cheap cottages, though they are 
let at a very cheap rate to the 
labourer. Each of these modern 
cottages—and the majority have 
been buit during the last 
thirty years—have three bed- 
rooms, parlour, kitchen, and 
pantry. The rent charged for 
cottage and garden is £4 Ios. 
or £5, though some are let as 
low as £3. That those recently 
erected have been built by 
the firm of Cubitt is testimony 
in itself that the work has 
not been scamped, and the cost 
has ranged from £440 to £800 
per pair. ‘lhey were let for 
very much more to the general 
public, but it was held, and 
rightly, that no greater kindness 
can bedoneto theestate labourer 
than to let him have a cottage 
and garden at a low rent. 
One can see at a glance how 
much the boon is appreciated. 
The little homesteads are such 
as to delight the experienced Copyright. 

eye, since everything is trim 

and well-kept, although there is little of the fuss and ornament 
visible on some show estates. Enough roughness is there 
to show that appearance is not a principal object of study, 
but there is order and cleanliness and freedom from that 
suspicion of waste and decay that is seldom absent from the 
estate of the small proprietor, too frequently in debt, and 
nearly always perplexed as to where he shall find the money 
lor necessary repairs. Many of the cottages had orchards 
attached, and these looked very pretty with the apple trees in full 
blossom. There were no weeds in the garden, the fields 
were beautifully clear, and one could not have desired 
to see better-trimmed and better-kept hedgerows. It will 
instantly be asked what sort of agriculture prevails in the district, 
and the answer must be mixed husbandry. We may be assured 
that a tenant could scarcely be able to make a living out of a 
holding of less than twenty acres, and probably, to be comfortable, 
he should have more land than that. Garden and orchard are 
profitable in so thickly-populated a district, and the fields are 
cultivated in the ordinary way. Lucky are they if they happen 
to have a portion of that oid pasture for which Cheshire is 
famous. The grass is excellent for milking purposes, and the 
milk is highly suitable for cheese-making, but it has not the 
feeding properties to be found in some of the choicest 
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pastures of Northumberland. The rent paid varies from 25s. 
an acre up to £3, but it is considerably less than that which 
some of the smaller proprietors require. Indeed, one noticed a 
very considerable difference between the properties that belong to 
one great landowner and the isolated small holdings owned by 
proprietors ona smallerscale. The latter were not nearly so well 
kept, the houses were not so good, and the rents considerably 
higher. On the whole, then, it must be admitted that these 
Cheshire small holdings are very instructive in their character. 
They remind us of a time made familiar by the descriptions of 
those who travelled in stage coaches, when the greater part of 
England was cultivated in small farms, and, as we know from 
the records, supported a much larger population than that now to 
be found in the rural districts of Great Britain. It is a matter 
for the greatest regret that in so many districts these holdings 
were allowed to lapse. The change was due entirely to a some- 
what sudden alteration in conditions. Had the process been 
more gradual, it is probable that the small holdings would have 
survived. All the more reason is there, then, for attempting to 
reintroduce them wherever circumstances are favourable for 
doing so. We havealready shown in these pages that in various 
neighbourhoods throughout Great Britain new small holdings are 
succeeding, while the more the question is looked into, the more 
does it become certain that heavy land 
is the most suitable for the purpose. 
These holdings of Lord Crewe 
wil] stand the most searching examina- 
tion that can be applied to them. 
Such an examination would take one of 
two forms, that is to say, it must be 
applied either to the landlord or to the 
tenants. If we take the latter first, the 
best proof that the system does well for 
them is the length of time that they 
retain their holdings, and the number 
of applicants there are when one falls 
vacant. It has been found in practice 
that the ordinary man who has got 
together as much money as would 
take a holding, would rather hire than 
buy. The reason is that if he should 
purchase, the whole of his capital is 
engulfed at once, and, as a rule, he has 
not enough left wherewith to stock the 
farm and carry iton. Again, the small 
owners generally find by experience 
that they have no reserve to fall back 
upon in the day of adversity. Should 
a series of bad years occur they stand 
a very great chance of being driven 
into the hands of the money-lender, 
and interest is a much harder thing 
to pay than rent. Usually the lender 
is a building society or some county 
institution from which it is idle to 
expect consideration, whereas a _ land- 
Copyright. lord is an individual who can be 
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appealed to. If we look at the matter from the latter’s point of 
view the results are equally satisfactcry. He obtains a larger 
income from small holdings than he would from large farms, and 
the only disadvantage is that the cost of collection is somewhat 


ON THE 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF GOLF. 

1{15 amateur championship which has lately been 

decided at Hoylake will be remembered mainly, in 

my opinion, for two principal facts—the vileness of the 

weather, continually wet and stormy, and the remark- 

able upsetting of calculations by the defeat in early 

stages of all the men of highest renown. It would be impossible 
to say that the final winner, Mr. James Robb, was anything but 
a man of renown; he has twice before been in the final of this 
event, and, therefore, even more than for his play on this 
occasion of his actually gaining the title, was his victory well 
deserved. But the main reason that he was so little accounted 
of in reckoning up the chances of this year’s championship was 
that in the international match he had received a very severe 
beating from Mr. Mitchell, and was accordingly adjudged to be 
in poor form. There is no doubt that he ‘‘came on” a good deal 
in thecourse of the tournament, and the match in which he beat Mr. 
Graham was probably, with one exception, the best played match of 
the meeting. I put it in the second place because I believe the best 
play of all was in the match between Mr. Ball and Mr. C. 
Dalziel, which the former won at the last hole. In that match 
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the goif was of very fine quality, All through, however, in spite 
of the fact that the number of men who are capable of playing 
very nearly first-class golf has evidently increased very much, 
there was still little really first-rate play shown. The 
international matches seem to have been played at a much 
higher level. Certainly, Mr. Maxwell did not show at his best 
in the championship. Mr. Spencer, a young player, did very 
finely in beating him, but, for all that, Mr. Maxwell ought not to 
have been beaten as he was. Neither did Mr. Ball maintain his 
form against Mr. Dalziel when he went down before Mr. Laidlay. 
The course, perhaps, required too much in the way of far- 
carrying driving to suit Mr. Fry, and Mr. Hilton certainly is no 
longer the golfer that he was. 

The play of the winner is wet] known. He drives a low 
ball which serves him well in a wind, and it was just because he 
was a little the better man in the wind that he beat Mr. Lingen 
in the final; but neither man played well. It was a difficult 
occasion, a difficult, stormy day; but still they should have done 
better. The gallery, though it was well behaved, made the play 
none the easier. It is more interesting to speak of Mr. Lingen’s 
game, because it is less known. He isa strong, forceful player, 
and, when all is going well with him, as in the match which he 
won against Mr. de Zoete, be drives a fine ball in the wind; but 
he seems to have command of only a few strokes. There are 
certain conditions and slants of wind in which he seems to be 
just a little at a loss, from not having learnt or studied the right 
stroke to meet these conditions. He is a fine, strong golfer; but, 
before he can becalleda finished golfer, he has some more strokes to 
Jearn. At along approach up to the hole over level ground, witha 
cross wind from the left so strong that it is dangerous to put the 
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greater for a matter of 600 occupancies than it would be if there 
were only six. Still, he has the satisfaction of serving his 
country by retaining in the rural districts that class of men from 
whom the ranks of industry are most effectively recruited. 


GREEN. 


ball at all high, Mr. Robb could give him points—so, at least, it 
looked in that final match. Out of hazards, too, in spite of his 
evident strength, he did not make at all a good show; -and he 
was in enough hazards to give him the opportunity. But all 
this criticism is really a tribute to the fine game he played to 
bring him so far to the front as he came; it is not written 
in any grudging spirit. 

Mr. Lingen is a Sunningdale golfer; so, too, is Mr. Colt, 
though he learned his game at more classical places. And so is 
Mr. Smirke. Of Mr. Smirke, again, it is more interesting to 
speak than of Mr. Colt, because the latter’s golf is so much the 
better known. Mr. Smirke won his matches, so-far as | 
saw, entirely by his putting. If his long game in this 
championship was true to form it is not a powerful long game 
at all, nor did he seem to be very skilful even in his 
approaches; but on the putting green he seemed—lI found him 
so myself—a deadly terror, and it is worth while to suffer the 
terror for the fine object-lesson.. I never saw a man, if my 
memory serves me, take the putting club back so quietly and hit 
the ball so well, so truly and smoothly, as Mr. Smirke. Oi 
course, this is saying a good deal, but I do not think that it is 
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saying too much; and for a young player he has very great nerve. 
Mr. Graham, of whom muchisalways expected, again disappointed 
us, and his case is a very curious one. Though he is such a 
powerful golfer, and apparently plays with such ease, the strain 
of these matches seems to tell on him to such an extent that it is 
impossible for him to stay through a long tournament. The 
winner, Mr. Robb, is the more to be congratulated because o! 
his previous failures when success was near, and the fact tha: 
he has won once makes him the more likely to win again, 
especially in next year’s championship, which will be played a 
St. Andrews, where his golf was learnt. 





PRESENT CONDITION OF THE AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 
HETHER or no it be eventually decided to chang 
the date of our amateur championship from sprin ; 
to autumn, with the almost certain result c! 
bringing in a large access of competitors, eac 
succeeding championship meeting seems to mak 
it increasingly probable that we shall, within a measurable tim: 
be driven to the adoption of some such method as that which th 
Americans have been using for a long time, of having tw 
qualifying score rounds before the tournament play begin: 
Even at Hoylake, where all the arrangements for these bi 
meetings are “overtaken,” as they say in Scotland (why do the 
“overtake”’ arrangements for a championship and “ undertake 
arrangements for a funeral ?), with very conspicuous success, th 
stress this year was very severe. Under present conditions it 1s n¢ 
likely to be relaxed, but, on the contrary, it is almost certai 
that it will grow constantly greater. 
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The only way in which the 
stress can be lessened, while 
conditions remain as they are, is 
that a change in social opinion 
should take place and condemn 
the action of those who go in 
for the championship without 
the faintest prospect of success. 
Their entry is fostered, under 
the present order, by the 
urangements made for the 
competition by the local clubs 
on whose greens the competi- 
tion is held. What these clubs 
lo is to give the courtesy of 
ising the green and the club 
or the whole of the com- 
yetition week, and perhaps a 
ew. days previously for prac- 
ice, to all who take part in 
he championship play. The 
charge for entry to compete for 
he championship is one guinea. 
in all likelihood the ordinary 
orivileges of visitors introduced 
yy members are suspended 
luring this week. And, that 
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wdinary player—let us say 

he player with handicap of four or five—who wishes 
o see the championship, reads up the regulations, sees 
that his readiest and perhaps only way of enjoying the 
hospitality of the club and green for the week is to pay 
his guinea and enter for the championship, does so enter 
accordingly, and cumbers the ground which had far _ better 
have been left free for players of a higher class. Probably 
he thinks that, having entered, he may as well have a round 
for his money. Possibly he is drawn with another of his 
own kin, and may actually win a round—which is a common 
misfortune, for it is an example which serves pour encouvager les 
autves. It is quite possible, for golf is a queer game, and with the 
sentiment that he has all to gain and nothing to lose he may 
play far above his proper form, that he may knock out a really 
good player if the latter be a little off his game. And for this 
latter the case is exactly reversed—he has all to lose by defeat, 
and no glory to gain by victory; sothat it is a difficult and nerve- 
trying game for him to play, and it is all the more likely that 
he will play a little below his best. So in either case the 
indifferent player—for it is for not more than one or two 
rounds that he can hope to keep up an exceptional game, 
and his prospect of any ultimate success is not to be enter- 
tained—becomes a common nuisance to his fellow-beings. 
There is only one person in the world who will not perceive what 
a nuisance he is, and that is himself. But unfortunately the 
exception is an important one, for he and no one else has to 
choose whether or no he shall enter, and the last thing that you 
can expect of a player of the incapable class is that he should 
recognise his own incapacity. While the conditions are what 
they are, and while human nature is what it is, the indifferent 
player will continue to enter and to cumber the ground. It is 
too late to alter human nature, and very difficult to alter the 
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conditions. Wecannot ask the local clubs to show less generous 
hospitality than they do show to those who enter; we cannot ask 
the competitors to pay more than their present guinea. Already 
that sum is a heavy tax on many of the less opulent competitors, 
perhaps clerks by profession, or perhaps in some trade. We do 
not at ali want to make the conditions such as to prohibit 
any who have a real chance of winning from entering on 
the score of expense. And so we see that the affair is really 
at an impasse unless we may be allowed to hope that some 
issue may be found by that court, which is the real court of final 
appeal, of social opinion. If the general opinion could only find 
a means of expressing itself in sufficiently strong terms to the 
effect that a man who entered for the championship when he had 
not a ghost’s shadow ofa chance of winning, was not only making 
a fool of himself (which no one would the least mind his doing), 
but was also committing an act which was really rather unpar- 
donable because he thereby made himself quite a considerable 
nuisance to his fellow-beings, then it is just possible that we 
might have some relief from our present discontents. As it is, 
such an opinion as | have indicated about the indifferent player, 
who, being a frog tries to blow himself up to be an ox, is often 
expressed, but clearly it is not expressed often enough, or loud 
enough, or emphatically enough ; for it does not effectively restrain 
therushing inof many where their betters fearto tread. There isthis 
merit which the qualifying scoring rounds, if we are driven to adopt 
them, almost certainly would have—and it is not to be forgotten in 
the consideration of the arguments for and against a change of date 
of the championship to the autumn—that they would make the 
preliminary conditions of play, before the actual tournament 
matches, so much less attractive than they are that many would 
thereby be deterred from entering who now do enter. Only 
those with a reasonable chance of success would care to undergo 
the tedium of two days’ play 
devoted toa single scoring round 
on each. But to come to the 
practical admission thatthe only 
way of rendering our amateur 
championship tolerable is so 
to regulate its conditions that 
the play for two days shall 
be hopelessly tedious is to 
arrive at something perilously 
like a course and a conclusion 
of despair. But there are 
many heads, presumably wise 
ones, engaged in trying to 
find some better solution. , Let 
us hope they will succeed. 


THE NATIONAL GOLF COURSE OF 
AMERICA, 
MR. C. D. MACDONALD, who 
has probably done more than any 
other single man in making golf 
a popular game in America, and 
who won the American amateur 
championship more than once, is 
in England at this moment, and 
has been taking part in the amateur 
championship at Hoylake. His 
main object in visiting Great Britain, 
which is really his native land, for 








he wx: educated at St. Andrews, and there acquired that love of golf which 
has proved so valuable to his adopted country, America, is an interesting one : 
He desires to construct in America a course which shall possess all the best 
features of the eighteen finest holes that he can find in this coun'ry or else- 
where. It is an idea which is worthy of the thcroughness, the energy, and 
the largeness of conception wi:h which the Americans as a nation throw 
themselves into any pursuit which engrosses their attention. There is land 
and to spare for this grand experiment—if experiment is a sufficiently respect- 
ful word to apply to it—in the neighbourhood o! the Shinnecock Hills on 
Long Island. This is so near New York that the success of any club estab- 
lished there w th such a green as this promises to be is already assured, and, 
in fact, guaranteed. Mr. Macdonali is fully convinced of the useful truth 
that the salt of golfing life is variety. His idea is to bring in every sort of 
golfing hazard, provided it bea good one ; and every length of hole, provided 
it be good. Two short holes, with the ‘*Short-hole-coming-in” at St 
Andrews as the almost necessary model of one at least of them, will be 
balanced by two.long holes, of one of which it has been suggested that the 
‘* Long-hole-coming-in,” also at St. Andrews, should serve as the type, with 
the greens made rather longer, and the face of the plateau towards the 
approach sioped at an easier gradient. If this were done, it is not easy 
to see that this hole would come at all short of the ideal wanted. The 
rest of the holes will naturally fall into the comprehensive category of 
‘*two-shot” holes, varying a little in length, varying a great deal in their 
character as regards their hazards and the nature of the difficulties they 
present ; and there will be one or two of the ‘‘ round the corner” or ‘‘ dog- 
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leg” holes, one to exercise the art of pulling, and the other, conversely, the 
art of slicing. HoraAcE HUTCHINSON. 


SKILL AND LUCK. 
NE of the wise men among the dramatists of Greece made 
one of his characters coin an epigram in answer to a 
common complaint about the hardness of fortune. The 
epigram was: ‘Skill has an affection for luck, and luck for skill.” 
The golfing truth of the pithily-expressed saying is apparent to all 
of us in our experience from day to day on the links. Indeed, one 
might readily come to the hasty conclusion that, after all, the 
Greeks knew something of the psychology of golf, and that Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s charming sketch of ‘* Socrates on the Links” is not 
wholly a piece of imaginative portraiture from the golfing side of 
the old philosopher’s character asa popular teacher. Those who 
have a fondness for digging,in order to find an origin through 
analogy for remote similarities, certainly cannot fail to be struck 
by the appropriateness of a phrase coined more than 2,000 years 
ago when applied to the Royaland Ancient game. A golf match 
has often been compared by the homely lyrical poet, which the 
game breeds in such numbers, to the vicissitudes and strokes 
of good and ill fortune that overtake the citizen in ordinary life; 
and if any truth is more apparent than another on the links, it is 
that the golfer who happens to be playing badly, or under his 
normal standard of form for the time being, 1s consistent only in 
observing the unfailing precept to anathematise his hard luck in 
getting a bad lie or in seeing his ball trapped by an unfamiliar 
bunker. 

There must be few of us who have not had some experience 
of the player who is always loudly crying out against his luck. 
He will seek to impress you, in tones sometimes bordering cn 
whimpering protest, that no golfer who ever turned a hot cheek 
to the cooling breeze, or trod with defiant resolution the spiky 
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grass of the wind-swept sand-dunes, had ever been made so 
unhappy in this wor!d as to see his best shots punished with such 
consistent ill-luck. You try at first to admin.ster to his ruffled 
feelings the emollient counsel of sympathetic consolation. That 
policy of attempting to batten down the insurgent fires of a 
quickly-growing wrath is rarely successful with the sufferer. In 
the majority of cases the effect produced is in inverse ratio to the 
soothing sympathy that you are seeking to pour like balm and 
oil into a gaping wound. Your ill-dissembled pity infuriates 
him; your elaborate pretence of seeming to be sorry for the 
hardness of the luck meted out to his ball is, in his ears, but a 
feeble cloak to the secret joy that is welling up within you that, 
translated into the golfing vernacular, would, if it might, give 
expression to the real opinion you hold—‘ Serve him right.” 
The state of tumultuous explosion soon develops into angry, 
bitter, reproachful, and damnatory paraphrases of all the pheno- 
mena comprehended in the wide universe. ‘The pot of pitch is 
boiling over, and the hearth is aflame; there is no remedy but 
resigned silence; neither honeyed palliatives nor cold douches of 
common-sense counsel have any controlling or remedial effect ; 
and you walk the remainder of the round a lonely, humbled, 
distraught player. 

Yet if we would but consider the epigram of the ancient 
Greek dramatist that has been quoted, 
all of us must recognise that it sums 
up the essentials of the golfing law 
that distinguishes really good from 
mediocre and bad play. In the expe- 
rience of every one of us there are 
days that succeed each other in a 
cluster when no shot that we care tc 
play throughout the whole gamut otf 
the game is ever in actual effect 
other than it should be and_ wa: 
intended to be. At such times each 
shot is played easily, gracefully, and 
cleanly, and the ball is always found 
to be lying on one of the best pieces 
of turf that a selection from amid the 
whole area of the links could not excel. 
“‘ Hard luck’’ is never breathed, even 
in a whisper. Those are the days 
when you feel so exhilarated in spirit 
that you almost claim kinship with 
the carolling lark overhead, and those 
are the days when you are certainly 
prone to call attention to the singing 
of the birds and the enchanting 
prospect of the surrounding view. 
The kaleidoscope of changing feeling 
whirls round abruptly the very 
next morning, when no _ shot you 
can play escapes lying in an old 
iron skelp, slanting into an unknown 
bunker, lying against a_ hitherto 


1906. unnoticed paling, behind a_ succes- 


sion of tenacious molehills, or in 
getting buriea in an unexplored wilderness of villainous cart- 
ruts slightly off, or across, the line of play. Then the mind is 
plunged into the sombre depths of distracting despair, and the 
outlook on the world in general is epitomised in a rambling 
monologue, uttered at startling intervals by the enraged player, 
which, like an idiot’s tale, ‘is full of sound and fury.” Yet 
when all is said in mitigation of such an unfortunate goller’s 
position, the truism of the aphoristic Greek has been often proved 
in the buffeting school of hard experience on the links to work 
out as a golfing law worthy to be set in letters of gold over the 
lintel of every club-house in the land. A. J. Rosertson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE AMATEUR INTERNATIONAL, 

S1r,—I should like to protest energetically against the shabby treatment 
meted out to Mr. A, G. Barry, the Amateur Champion, by the Committee : f 
Management. To the surprise and indignation of every golfer the Amatevr 
Champion, a chivalrous youth and a fine player, was for some unknowa 
reason relegated to the eighth place in the international team, instead of 
taking the lead in the match. No reason has been given for the passing »f 
what appears to be an intentional slight on the Amateur Champion in ths 
condemning him to a place in the team which his title, his play, and !'s 
character entitle him to hold as the leading player of the most importa t 
amateur match of the year. If the placing of Mr. Barry eighth on the |i t 
instead of first was an intentional arrangement, then there is not a word f 
defence to be either cffered or accepted for such scurvy treatment. If, ho - 
ever, the method of selection was a case of semzores priores, then Mr. Bat y 
should have been placed second after a veteran like Mr. Ball. But I hod 
strongly that unless there was some reason of great force to relegate M. 
Barry to obscurity, his proper place, by merely holding the title of Amate r 
Champion, was to head the list. Would Braid not feel insulted as Op 
Champion if he were put eighth in the professional team and relegated 0 
play an unknown club assistant ?—C. E. WALKER. 
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LIVESTOCK AT GOODWOOD 
d 4 i e 
it 
a T was an exceptionally pleasant 
n experience to go down to Good- 
. wood, not in the race week, when 
d the bright colours have all been 
. dimmed by the long-continued 
e summer sun, but in the latter part of 
a May, when the young, fresh spring 
” flowers were still at their brightest. 
. Over the fine pastures belonging to the 
" estate of the Duke of Richmond and 
; Gordon the daisies and buttercups shed 
: a white and yellow gleam. In no 
metaphor and in no ultra-poetical mood 
t it may be said that the livestock were 
f feeding on flowery meads. The hedge- 
. sides were gay with the blossoms 
" of spring, the white hemlock waved 
its tall blossoms, belated violets still 
t blushed in the grass ; even the primroses 


| in this astonishing year had not quite 
: lost their freshness, and the nodding 











: cowslips seemed to have longer stems 

i than usual. The trees had not yet lost 

- their fluttering garb of spring, although Copyright. GOODWOOD PARK TWENTY-NINE. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 

‘ of some kinds the foliage had already 

. deepened into the thickness of summer, but on others it was just be seen on close observation, though it is surprising how many 

breaking. Particularly was this true of the fine old ash in the people who are familiar with the country miss this flower. 
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park, whose gaunt limbs still were visible, while the ash buds Needless to say, the air ab ve this charming vevetation was melo- 

. were breaking into leaf. The unobtrusive flowers of the oak can dious with the song of birds, From distant trees the cuckoos 

Fl called, although it seems to us that 

; a fewer number than usual have visited 

, England this year. Thrushes, black- 

birds, finches, and linnets were fluting 
merrily, their different voices mingling 
in one splendid chorus, while now and 
then one could hear the accents of the 
nightingale, not so noticeable by day, 
only because its voice is lost in the 

t clamour of the other songsters. Those 

f who associate the Sussex Downs only 

. with bare and treeless uplands may 

: think that so many references to trees 

: are out of place, but, as a matter of fact, 

4 the woodlands flourish with great 

. luxuriance on the Goodwood estate. 

t If one rises tothe summit of the hill and 

t looks seaward there is, indeed, stretched 

f before the eye a landscape as bare as 
that of Caithness or Sutherland; but 

y the innumerable trees on the landward 

: side give the impression of a thickly- 

: wooded country. 

: In the merry month of May 

: it may truly be said that no land- 





scape, at least no landscape in the 
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beautiful. Yet Goodwood has a charm peculiarly its own. 
Since it came into the possession of the present family the 
estate has been cared for in every possible direction, and 
the heart of the farmer might very well rejoice at sight of 
the level fields 0! growing wheat amid which not a weed was 
to be seen. The flowers were all confined to the meadows and 
the wayside. 

The Southdown sheep never was in greater favour than to-day, 
when the quality of the mutton it yields and the character of the 
wool are so widely appreciated by buyers of these commodities. 
It would certainly be found difficult to point to a flock of greater 
interest than that of which we give a few illustrations. Since the 
estate of Goodwood was acquired by the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon in 1720, it would appear that a flock of Southdowns has 
been kept on it, and it is believed to be the oldest-established 
flock in existence. Mention was made of it as far back as 1788, 
while the laudatory terms used by Arthur Young in 1793 are 
very well known. Probably it is one of the largest flocks as 
well, as it consists of over 1,000 breeding ewes. It has long 
been celebrated in the show-yard, as far back as 1836 and 
to the very cold and changeable weather that prevailed 


“s 
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1837 winning the gold medal 
for the short-woolled sheep at 
the Smithfield shows. During 
quite recent years its represen- 
tatives have taken very dis- 
tinguished places at the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and many champion- 
ships have been placed to their 
credit. It has always been a 
most carefully-managed flock, 
and, as far as possible, recruited 
from its own ranks; but about 
300 of the best home-bred 
shearling ewes are added to the 
flock every year, and put to 
the best rams that can be pro- 
cured. These usually have 
been obtained from famous 
breeders, including His Majesty 
the King, Mr. jonas Webb, 
Lord Walsingham, Mr. J. J. 
Colman, and Mr. Edwin Ellis. 
During the present year the 
flock bas done fairly well. It 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” is true the fatalities have 
been above the average, owing 
during lambing-time; but, as there remains about one lam| 
to each ewe, it will be seen that the death-rate has not 
been as high as in some other flocks. No doubt this is in 
part due to the fact that at Goodwood the Southdowns are it 
their native haunts—that is to say, on the ground best suite: 
to them. 

Here are the South Downs, bare and treeless on thé 
slope towards the sea, but beautifully timbered in the lower- 
lying parts of the Duke of Richmond’s estate. Indeed, in the 
park the trees are quite exceptional, some of the cedars being 
remarkable. One of them is the largest in Great Britain—perhaps 
in the world. Its great branches—themselves like tree trunks— 
spring from a bole that rises but a short distance above the 
ground. It is a magnificent tree, and stands well among 
its venerable companions of oak, ash, and elm. The amount 
of land in hand round about the house extends to some 
2,000 acres, while outlying farms cultivated for the Duke of 
Richmond cover between 4,000 and 5,000 acres. This land 
consists of farms for which tenants could not be found during 
the severe days of the depression; but we are glad to hear that 
a demand for these large farms is once more springing. up, 
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and several of them have been let this year. 
An outsider would, perhaps, be inclined to 
uggest that these great holdings might be 
woken up into smaller farms with advan- 
age. At times when agriculture is not 
ery prosperous, it is not very easy to find 
enants willing to risk capital of £4,000 or 
“5,000, though a smaller class of tenancy 
ight be in demand. And for small farm 
roducts the watering-places in the neigh- 
ourhood, such as Hastings, Worthing, and 
srighton, would supply adequate markets. 
lowever, this is by the way. Aevenons a 
9s moutons. The Southdown sheep do 
smarkably well here, and as a rule both 
‘ool and mutton lose something of their 
uality when the sheep are taken to the 
cher inland pastures. Whether it be 
ymething in the quality of the grass or 
| the sea breezes impregnated with salt 
nd ozone that wander over these hills, the 
outhdown, which is the best sheep for 
utton in the whole world, is found in its 
ighest perfection on those lovely Sussex 
lls. During the show season that is just 
ymmencing, it is believed that the Duke cf 
tichmond’s flock will hold its own, and 


iany of our readers will be inclined to think so when they look at 
1e pictures of the two aspirants to show honours that we have the 
Sheep by no means constitute the whole 


leasure of producing. 

the livestock 
t Goodwood. 
There is also an 
xcellent selection 
of cattle. The 
dairy, for example, 
s supplied by a 
herd of Jerseys 
that once was 
famous in the 
show-ring, 
although for many 
years past it has 
been kept exclu- 
sively for dairy 
purposes. The 
present agent, Mr. 
MacWilliam, has 
been successful in 
bringing the cows 
up to the highest 
standard formerly 
maintained, and 
this object, ne 
doubt, will be for- 
warded by the use 
of a bull procured 
from the Channel 
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Islands, one of very great merit, as may be seen from the 
It is impossible to touch on the Jerseys without 
saying a word about the cool and beautiful dairy in which Jersey 


photograph i 
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butter of the most beautiful golden hue is turned out for use in the 
house. More attractive butter we have never seen. The Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon is a conservative in dairy matters, and 


will not permit 
the introduction ot 
any new-fangled 
separator. The 
milkis stillallowed 
to ripen in the 
broad, shallow 
glass dishes, 
which, as lar as 
we know, are 
peculiar to this 
dairy, and the 
absolute — cleanli- 
ness and coolness 
of the room leave 
nothing to be 
desired. But per- 
haps the most re- 
markable element 
of the stock of 
cattle is the herd of 
Aberdeen - Angus. 
We give an illus- 
tration of Sybolian, 
a bull that cut a 
ereat figure in his 
young days, and 
w.ll be a formid- 
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able claimant for championship honours in the shows now 
approaching, though he will encounter a rival of no mean preten- 
sions in a companion bull from his own shed. 


These wonderfully 
compact cattle show how meat can be 
packed on small bones and sustain the 
claim for this breed that, as the butcher 
says, “It is one of the most blocky in 
existence.” One need not sing the 
praises of the beef, which is probably 
the finest to be procured in the English 
market. There is also at Goodwood a 
very nice flock of shorthorn cattle, 
though, at the present moment, it does 
not bulk so greatly in numbers, as it has 
only just been started; but the heifer we 
show in one of our photographs affords 
proof positive of the very high quality of 
the herd. In speaking of the estate it is 
difficult not to add a few words about 
the attention which has been paid to 
the comfort and well-being of the 
labourers. This was an especial object 
of solicitude to the late Duchess, and 
one can see the results in cottages un- 
excelled anywhere as far as we know 
for comfort and convenience. They are 
mostly double, and the native flints 
have been used in their construction, 
while a generous allowance of garden 
shows that the care of the Duchess was 
not confined to the provision of stone 
walls. 
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A LOVE 


Deep in these thoughts more tender than a sky 


Whose light ebbs far as in futurity, 

Deeps, deeper yet my blesséd spirit steep, 
Singing of you still; you and only you 

Gave me to breathe, and touch, and taste, all true, 
Love from the utmost height and deepest deep 

In our hearts’ meeting; fold me quite amid 


Your heart, my home; let all but love be hid. 


You and you only, Dearest, gave me this. 

A pressure of the hand, a silent kiss, 

And all is well; the hurt, the pain-pricks healed; 
And rapt and hushed as from some green recess 
Into a golden solitariness, 

All ours, we look; and suddenly revealed 

Is all that we in our desire might be, 


Winged and immortal, fretting to be free. 
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Then in Love’s wide appeasing air we grow 
Near to Love’s greatness, and his wisdom knew: 
As they that traffic with the mighty sea 

Draw from the vast and moving element, 
Where nothing small or stagnant is or pent, 
Kindling contagion of its majesty, 

We grow beyond the bounds of time and pain,— 
Then in one heart-beat wondering meet again. 


Mountains that rest upon their ancient thrones, 
Streams that go singing to the echoing stones, 

The large light washing all things fair and pure, 

The mother-world of Night’s star-brooding skies 

And Dawn, the child with all hope in his eyes, 

Spirits that dare and challenge and endure, 

To us hold each a secret and a sign, 

Of us, and with us, in the will divine 

Live, move, upl.ft and round our married souls entwine. 


LaurRENCE BINYON. 


LALA. 


By M. E. FRAncis. 


T was late on a bright spring afternoon when Mrs. Caines 
betook herself to a certain out-of-the-way wood, in the 
midst of which her mother’s cottage was situated. This 
wood lay at a considerable distance from the high road, 
and the nearest approach to it was across a number of 

ploughed fields, so that Phoebe Caines was hot and somewhat 
exhausted when she at last reached the longed-for friendly 
and familiar shade. There was a high wind that March 
day, and Pheebe’s face had been blistered alike by it and 
the sun as she toiled along the road proper. Even in the 
fields the light soil, newly harrowed, had been caught up 
now and then by the mischievous wind-and dashed into eyes 
and hair. 

But here was the wood at length, and the narrow little 
moss-grown path which she had so cften trodden as a child. 
Phoebe had been born and bred in that wood, as had her mother 
before her. The queer little thatched cottage in which the latter 
dwelt had been the old keeper’s house, and there Mrs. Sweet- 
apple had first seen the light. Her father had been keeper in 
those far-away days, and both her husbands had been keepers 
too. If she had been blest with a son, he would doubtless have 
followed the family traditions; but Phoebe was her only child, 
and the grand new two-storeyed brick house which the Squire 
had built, a distance of some quarter of a mile from the old 
cottage, was inhabited by a stranger. The Squire had not 
had the heart to turn out old Lizzie Sweetapple, who 
was allowed to live on in her tumble-down abode, and 
to keep cocks and hens in the empty kennels, and even to 
fancy herself extremely useful in bringing up a certain number 
of pheasants. No hens were ever so conveniently broody 
as Lizzie’s, no pens so carefully sheltered, no young broods so 
well watched or tenderly nurtured. Mrs. Sweetapple—‘ Lwone- 
some Lizzie” as her few acquaintances laughingly called her— 
was quite a celebrated personage in the neighbourhood, and, 
though her apparently desolate plight won her much commisera- 
tion, she herself never complained of her solitude, But daughter 
Phabe did not approve of the existing state of things, and 
frequently endeavoured to induce her mother to take up her 
residence with her. The little pension allowed her by the Squire 
would more than pay for her keep, and why not tend children, of 
whom Mrs. Caines possessed ‘‘a plenty,’’ instead of hens and 
pheasants? It was dangerous for her to live so entirely alone at 
her age, ina piace where nobody could look alter her if she were 
taken ill, and where if there were an accident, such as setting the 
house on fire or breaking her leg, nobody would be the wiser. 
Though the old woman had hitherto stoutly refused to contem- 
plate any su~h possibility as illness or mischance, and resolutely 
announced her intention of remaining where she was, Phoebe 
returned to the charge periodically, and the present expedition 
was undertaken with the view of shaking her mother’s 
determination, 





Being a practical person, she wasted no time in looking about 
her, but pressed on with as much speed as she could muster, now 
and then repeating over to herself the arguments by means o! 
which she hoped to convince the old woman. Yet indeed the 
scene was lovely enough to have tempted a less business-like 
person to dally on her way. The young grass was springing up 
beneath the budding trees on one side, while on the other the 
ground was strewn with fir-needles and last year’s beech leaves. 
Grass and moss were alike emerald green, withered leaves and 
needles copper and gold; these tints were repeated again on the 
trunks of Scotch firs, and on the boughs of heavily-clothed spruces; 
while the elders and a few stray thorns had borrowed the living 
ereen of the herbage below; the sycamores were brave with 
little crimson tufts, and the larches most glorious of all at this 
hour, raising as they did their delicate tracery of pendant twigs 
against the luminous sky, imprisoning the light, as it were, in a 
golden cage, the floating bars of which were studded here and 
there with jewels—emeralds that would soon become tassels, 
rubies that in course of time would turn into cones. The bank 
on the right was studded with wild violets, and here and 
there primroses grew in profusion, their tender young leave: 
flaming in the evening glow almost like the blossoms they 
protected. 

At the turn of the path Mrs. Caines caught sight of the 
lichen-grown roof of the cottage, and heaved a deep sigh of relief. 
Increasing her pace, she burried on, unceremoniously bursting 
into the kitchen into which the door opened. 

“’Tis you, Phoebe, love?” exclaimed old Lizzie} coming 
forward to meet her, dusting her hands on her apron as she 
advanced. ‘You’m welcome, I’m sure, my dear. I scarce 
looked for ’ee to come so late, though it be a goodish long whik 
since I see’d ye.” 

“The childern have a-had the whooping-cough,” responded 
Mrs. Caines, dropping into a chair. ‘* Ofall the tedious illnesses 
that be the worst—what wi’ coaxin’ of ’em to eat, an’ a- watchin 
of ’em so as they shouldn’t cough an’ make theirselves sick th 
minute they dave took their meals, it do fair wear a body out. 
Little Isaac, the way he do cough and the way he do choke-- 
many a time I think he'll bust hisself! He do turn the colour 
of a turkey-cock, he do.” 

‘«That’s bad,” said the grandmother, placidly. 
never much trouble, Phcebe, I'll say that for ’ee. 
ness what come you did take so light as anythin’. Ar’ 
there’s some as ye did never have at all. ’Tis wi’ livin’ s) 
much in the fresh air, I think. Ill just mix this bit o’ meal a 
take it outside to the little chicken, an’ you mid pop on kettl 
my dear, an’ rest yourself a bit. We’ll have tea so soon as 
get back.” 

Mrs. Caines unpinned her shawl, threw back her bonne - 
strings, and set the kettle on the fire. Then she heaved a sig 
partly of exasperation, partly of fatigue, and looked about he . 
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The room seemed just the same as ever; the furniture a little 
older and a little shabbier than she remembered it of yore. The 
grandfather’s clock stood in one corner with the hands pointing 
to a quarter to twelve, as they had done ever since she could 
remember; the warming-pan to the right of the fireplace was 
not quite as bright as usual perhaps, and the china on the upper 
shelf of the dresser was distinctly dusty. 

‘* Poor mother, she be gettin’ past her work, I d’ ’low,” said 
Phoebe to herself; and the reflection strengthened her resolution. 

Continuing her survey, she presently gave a little start of 
surprise. The old oak settle, which ever since her childhood had 
stood with its back against the wall, being but a clumsy piece of 
{urniture and never used, was now pushed forward in comfortable 
proximity to the blaze. What fancy was this? Surely her 
nother could not choose to sit on that hard, uncomfortable seat 
instead of in the cosy elbow-chair in which Pheebe herself was 
now reposing. The fellow to it, which had once been her 
father’s, was now, to her astonishment, relegated to the place 
usually occupied by the settle. When Mrs. Sweetapple returned 
ner daughter at once questioned her on the subject, openly 
-xpressing disapproval, for to peop!e of her turn of mind any 
-hange in household arrangements, above all any change carried 
jut unauthorised, must necessarily be condemned. 

‘‘ What in the name o’ goodness ha’ ye gone shiftin’ thik 
wold settle for ?”’ she exclaimed, in an aggrieved tone. ‘Sich a 
creat ar’k’ard thing as it be; too heavy for your arms | d’ ‘low. 
An’ there’s poor father’s chair set standin’ again the wall.” 

Mrs. Sweetapple blushed ail over her wrinkled kindly old 
ace, and answered confusedly. ‘It be jist a fancy o’ mine— 
jist a notion. Some folks takes some notions, an’ some takes 
others.” 

“ Well, but what be it fv?” persisted Mrs. Caines. 

‘Oh, ’tis jist a fancy I tell "ee—a fancy o’ my own, to make 
the time pass of an evenin’, There, | do make poor Bartlett an’ 
your own father take turn about to keep I company, an’ this be 
Bartlett’s week.” 

‘‘What in the world dye mean?” gasped Phebe, staring 
harder than ever, and flushing in her turn. 

‘Well, there, 1’ve a-lived here all my life in this same little 
place, as ye know, all the time I were a maid, an’ when I wed 
poor Bartlett, scarce a year wi’ he, an’ nigh upon farty wi 
Sweetapple, your father. By daylight I’m bustlin’ about, ye 
know, workin’ at one thing an’ workin’ at another, an’ I don’t 
seem to have no time for thinkin’; but at night when bolt’s 
drawed an’ window shut, and I do sit here by myself, 1 do seem 
to see their shapes an’ hear their voices. It did use to bother 
I, thinkin’ of °em both, ye know, an’ sometimes one ’ud seem to 
be there, an’ sometimes the other. An’ at last I hit upon the 
notion o’ makin’ ’em take week about.” 

She paused, drawing imaginary patterns with her forefinger 
on the polished seat of the old settle. 

“Mother, you’re ravin’!”’ exclaimed Phoebe, aghast. 

‘‘No, my dear, no; I be in my senses right enough; an’ ’tis 
wonderful how pleasant the time do pass when I’m fancyin’ I’m 
havin’ sich company. When | do get the settle out, d’ye see, I 
do call to mind the time when Bartlett used to come here 
a-coortin’. Father’d be out on his rounds, most like; and 
mother’d be busy wi’ one thin’ an’ another; an’ him an’ me’d sit 
here side by side on thik wold settle. There, I can call to mind, 
as if *twere yesterday, the very things he used to say, an’ the way 
he’d put his arm round me.” 

She broke off, smiling to herself, her toothless mouth 
unconsciously assuming something of the archness with which, 
doubtless, she had responded of yore to Bartlett’s amorous 
speeches, her dim eyes looking past Phoebe’s astonished face, and 
past the smoke-stained wall beyond, to that far, far away past 
when she was a maid, and her young lover sat beside her. 

‘“‘He did use to talk a deal o’ nonsense-talk,’’ she went on. 
“It do all come back to me now. I do seem to hear what he 
did say, an’ what I did answer back; an’ sometimes | do find 
myself laughin’ out loud, an’ puss’ll get up from the hearth an’ 
walk over to I quite astonished.” 

“ Well, to be sure!” ejaculated Mrs. Caines, then stopped 
short, astonishment depriving her for the moment of the power 
of speech. 

‘“« F-es,” continued Lizzie, reflectively, ‘‘ he were terr’ble fond 
*me—Bartlett were. Even arter we was wed, he did use to 
\y every evenin’ so soon as he comed in from his round: * Now 
ien, little ?ooman,’ he’d say, ‘let’s have a bit o’ coortin’ same’s 
1 wold times.’ An’ I’d hurry up wi’ my work, an’ pop on a 
lsan apron, an’ squat down aside of en on the wold settle—an’ 
en he’d begin a-talkin’ nonsense-talk jist so foolish as ever.” 

She drew her withered hand pensively along the back of 
he settle as she spoke, and presently continued in an altered 

‘one: “ Thik wold settle! ‘Iwas here they did lay en when 
tuey carried en in arter that accident wi’ his gun what killed en. 
-\n’ I knelt down, as it mid be here (pointing with her hand), an’ 
e couldn’t speak nor yet move, but he jist looked at I, an’ I 
oked back, an’ I took his poor hand an’ kissed it, an’ then when 
i looked again he wer’ gone.” 
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“I’m sure ye didn’t ought to be thinkin’ 0’ sich things,” 
burst out Phaebe, with an irritation that was part real, part 
feigned to conceal her alarm. ‘ What call have ’ee now to be 
fetchin’ ’em up arter all they years—fifty year an’ more I’m 
sure—what have gone by since? If ye must think o’ anybody, 
why don’t ye think o’ poor father? The best husband as a 
woman need wish to be tied to; him as was allus so kind an’ 
worked for ye so faithful—why, you was his wife for farty year 
very near.” 

‘*Farty year and ten month,” said Mrs. Sweetapple. ‘1 
do think of en, my dear, frequent,” she continued mildly. 
‘« There, as I do tell ’ee, him an’ Bartlett takes it week about. 
I do push back settle to the carner, d’ye see, where it did bide 
all the years him an’ me lived together. I could never seem to 
have the heart to leave it in its wold place here’arter Bartlett 
died. So 1 do push it back to the carner, an’ | do pull out 
Sweetapple’s chair, an’ I do set it where he did use to like it, 
anigh the fire, an’ 1 do sit in my own, where you be a-sittin’ 
now, an’ | do fetch out a wold sock an’ make a purtence 0’ 
darnin’ it. An’ I do look up now an’ again an’ fancy to myself 
I do see en a-sittin’ there in his shirt sleeves, same as he did use 
to do, an’ a-smokin’ of his pipe. An’ I do say to en by times, 
‘Well, Sweetapple, an’ how be the young birds a-lookin’ ?’ 
‘Wonderful well,’ he say, an’ then us’ll say nothin’ ior a bit, 
till by an’ by I'll maybe tell en about a hen what I think ’ull 
soon go broody, or a clutch o’ young pheasants what | do think 
‘ull turn out very well. Why, there’s times when I do actually 
take en out o’ door to look at the pens. I do light lantern an’ 
carry it, an’ I do fancy I hear his steps aside o’ mine so plain as 
any thin’—— 

‘¢ Mother,” exclaimed Phoebe, “do you truly mean you do 
go out at nights wi’ the lantern an’ all? Why, ye’ll be gettin’ 
lost in the woods so sure as anythin’, or maybe settin’ the whole 
place afire.”’ . 

Mrs. Sweetapple gazed at her, smiling again and rubbing 
her hands. 

**’'Tis only a bit o’ nonsense, bain’t it ?’’ queried her daughter 
anxiously, struck by a sudden thought. ‘* You do jist fancy you 
do go out o’ door, sanie as you do fancy you be talkin’ wi’ my 
father—you don’t truly do sich a thing, do ye ?”’ 

Mrs. Sweetappie appeared to reflect. ‘* Well, 1 don’t 
rightly know my dear,” she replied, after a pause. ‘ There’s 
times when I mid fancy it, an’ there’s other times when I do 
really think I do go out to show father the pens. Last 
week *twas—’twas father’s week, ye know—I did get my shoes 
quite wet an’ I did have a bit of a cold for a day or two— 
1 think it must have come along o’ takin’ father out to see the 
pens.” 

Mrs. Caines gazed resolutely at her mother, the colour 
once more overspreading her already sufficiently rosy face. 

‘It’s time there was an end o’ this,’’ she announced firmly. 
“You'll be tumblin’ down the well some night, or else maybe go 
wanderin’ off the Lard knows where. No, mother, there’s no 
use talkin’, the time’s come for ’ee to shift; Lady-day’s very near, 
an’ ‘twill be so good a time as any other. I'll speak to Squire 
about it. He'll send a waggon to move as many o’ your things 
as be worth takin’, an’ you can come an’ bide along o’ us. The 
childern ‘ull be better company for ’ee nor they crazy notions o’ 
your’n, an’ if ye do want to do a bit o’ mendin’ of a evenin’ ye 
can darn Caines’s socks.” 

‘‘Nay now, Phoebe, nay indeed,” cried the old woman, in a 
shaking voice, her eyes becoming round with alarm, and her lips 
quivering. ‘ I couldn't shift, my dear—I couldn’t bide nowhere 
but in the wold place where I was barn, an’ where I do look to 
die. The only shiftin’ I'll do ’ull be then. IT’ll shift to the New 
House, Phoebe, love, whenever it be the Lard’s will to take I— 
but not before.” 

‘“T’]l speak to Squire about it,” persisted Phoebe. ‘*Summat 
awful ’ull be happenin’, if you do go on this way. ’Tis time he 
should see to it.” 

‘*No, don’t ’ee go for to speak to Squire,” pleaded Lizzie. 
“What be the good o’ carryin’ tales to Squire? I be so happy 
as anythin’ here. [don’t want for nothin’, an’ ] do never feel 
Iwonesome. If you do go puttin’ notions in Squire’s head—but. 
you wouldn't be so unkind, would ye, my dear?” , 

Phoebe made no answer ; the kettle boiled at this juncture, 
and gave an excuse for rising and removing it from the fire. 
She insisted on making tea for her mother, and, instead of 
reverting to the vexed topic, chatted throughout the meal so 
incessantly, and on such a variety of topics, that Lizzie became 
bewildered, and imagining from her daughter’s altered demeanour 
that the latter had come round to her views, smiled 
pleasantly, and put in a word now and then, whenever she 
could catch the drift of the conversation. For if truth be told, 
her wits had become duller than of yore, and remarks and smiles 
alike were a trifle vague. 

Mrs. Caines rose at last to take her departure, straightened 
her bonnet, donned her shawl, and kissed her mother affection- 
ately. Lizzie had already washed up and put away the tea- 
things, and, after returring her daughter’s embrace, pulled down 
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her cuffs and shook out her apron with a preoccupied air. 
Almost before Phoebe had left the room she had installed herself 
on the settle, and was gazing expectantly at the door. 

“Now don’t go out tc-night, whatever happens,” urged 
Pheebe. “ There’s a good soul; I can see ye’ve got a bit of a 
cold hangin’ about ye still.” 

‘“Nay, my dear,” responded Lizzie, with a small secret 
smile. “Tis Bartlett’s might ye know. I do never ha’ time 
to think o’ chicken an’ sich when Bartlett be here.” 

Phoebe stared; then, taking her umbrelia, left the house. 
She heard Lizzie bolt the door behind her, and walked away, 
shaking her head and pursing up her lips. After proceeding fifty 
vards or so she paused, and presently turning retraced her steps 
as noiselessly as possible. The kitchen window was already 
shuttered, but Phoebe knew there was a wide chink beneath the 
hinge, and, making her way towards it; peered into the firelit 
room. Oid Lizzie was still seated on the settle, in the far 
corner, so as to leave plenty of room for the other imaginary 
occupant. She was smiling, and glancing, now up, now down, 
with that revived coyness of her youth. Now she stretched out 
her trembling old hand with a curious little gesture, as though 
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she had time to grasp the full extent of her misfortune, and was 
installed by Mrs. Caines’s hearth and surrounded by Mrs. 
Caines’s noisy little flock while still pleading and protesting. 

“Now, here you be, mother,” announced Pheebe, whisking 
off her parent’s bonnet and shawl, and firmly tying on her black 
net cap; ‘‘here you be, so right as anythin’. Here be your own 
chair, d’ye see, for ye to sit in; and yonder’s the dresser—how 
well it do look in the carner, don’t it? Us’ll unpack the china 
by and by, and wash it, an’ set it out—that’s summat to do, 
bain’t it? An’ there’s father’s chair opposite yours, same as 
usual.” 

“Ah!” murmured Lizzie, vaguely; ‘this be Sweetapple’s 








week! E-es, sure; e-es, there be his chair. Where be : 
—her eyes wandered round the unfamiliar room—‘ where 
be ” she was beginning again, when Pheebe adroitly 


interrupted her. 

“This be father’s chair, as you do say, mother, an’ this be 
his week to be sure. There you can talk to en so comfortable as 
anythin’.” 

Lizzie glanced round again with a deep sigh. John Caines, 
Picebe’s husband, worked in the Branston brewery, and then 
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stroking something—the crisp brown locks, perhaps, which had 
been so long hidden away in the grave; now she was laughing. 

“J never did hear any chap carry on like that,” she said. 
“Why we be old married folks now-—six month wed come 
Tuesday.” 

Phoebe turned away from the window and stepped forth 
briskly through the twilight. Her mind was irrevocably made 
up. A wilful woman must have her way, we are told, and Mrs. 
Caines’s way appeared so very reasonable that even the Squire 
jell in with it, though reluctantly. That he himself should take 
active measures to turn old Lizzie out of her cherished little 
house was certainly a most disagreeable necessity ; nevertheless 
he appeared to have no choice. The old woman’s actual plight 
was undeniably dangerous, and she would no doubt be more 
cheerful, as well as better looked after, amid her daughiter’s 
family. 

Somehow or other, Lizzie never quite realised how it was 
made clear to her that the Squire wanted her cottage for some 
important purpose, and, moreover, wanted possession of it so 
soon that she must turn out at once. Event succeeded event 
with such rapidity that she found herself uprooted almost before 
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lived in consequence in the town. Theirs was a six-roomei, 
semi-detached house, with a dusty little yard in the rear, and : 
tiny grass-plot in front, on which Phoebe sometimes spread o 
linen to dry. It was situated near the station, and many vebiclvs 
passed that way, creating much dust and making a consideral « 
amount of noise. Phoebe presently commented on this fact 
her bewildered mother. 

“’Tis nice an’ cheerful to be so near the road, bain’t it?” 
she remarked pleasantly, tilting up as she spoke a corner of t 
muslin blind. ‘Ye can look out, look—see. That’s the ’b 
from the Crown, an’ there’s Sibley’s cart—and look, look-— 
there’s a motor!”’ 

The children all rushed to the window to investigate tl s 
wonder; Isaac pausing midway to whoop violently. Lizz ¢ 
bent a vacant gaze upon the window, and then drew back it 
her corner. 

‘**Tis awful lwonesome here,” she said, “ terr’ble lwoneso1 
—there, that noise, an’ the dust an’ all, it do fair make my he 
go round.” 

Phoebe burst out laughing. ‘ Dear, to be sure, that’s a que 
notion! How can ye be lwonesome wi’ so many folks about : ” 
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Lizzie rocked herself backwards and forwards in her chair, 
half moaning to herself. ‘I can’t find nothin’ what 1’m used to. 
I can’t seem to hear nothin’—wi’ so much talkin’ an’ that there 
terr’ble noise outside—an’ I can’t find . 

She broke off, suddenly sitting bolt upright. ‘ Where be 
the settle?’ she cried, in a loud, anxious tone. ‘* Where be the 
wold settle? Ye’ve never been an’ left that behind?” 

Pheebe was taken aback for a moment; as a matter of fact, 
s.e had purposely left it behind, not only because it seemed to 
h r worthless in itself, but because she thought the sight of it 
vould conjure up those crazy notions which she was so anxious 
t. dispel. It was all very well that her mother shou!d dwell on 
t!e memory of Phoebe’s own departed father; she might look a: 
hs chair as much as she liked, and accomplish a bit of darning 
F 
\ 





c* the family, under the impression that it was for him, but it 
, is quite a different matter to go on in such a foolish way about 
a man who had been in his grave for more than filty years, and 
ti whom she had been wed but for a few months. ‘The neigh- 
) urs would think Mrs. Sweetapple daft indeed if she were to 
rc sale them with such tales as she had recently related to her 
d ughter. 

“Where be the settle?” repeated Lizzie, with a shrill cry. 

“There, don’t ye take on,” said Phoebe, soothingly; ‘‘ there 
\\ ‘sn’t room for’t in the cart, d’ye see, an’ us’ll have to send to 
ie chit. ’Tis so heavy—the poor harse couldn’t ha’ dragged it 
s. far wi’so many other things.” 

“« It must be here by end of the week,” said Mrs. Sweet- 
a’ ple; ‘‘it must be here by Sunday. It’il be Bartlett’s week 
come Sunday.” 

** We'll send for it—we’ll send for it,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Caines. 
“There now, mother,” returning to an argument which she had 
before found efficacious, ‘‘don’t ye go for to forget as this be 
father’s turn. Poor father—ye didn’t ought for to forget he.” 

“1 don’t forget en, my dear, I don’t forget en,” said Lizzie, 
diopping her head upon her breast. ‘I do feel a bit confused— 
I bain’t used to childern, ye see, and—I do feel terr’ble ]wone- 
some. I did ought to be feedin’ chicken now,” she added, half 
rising and then dropping back again. ‘* What's become o’ the 
chicken, Phoebe?” 

“Why, don’t ye know?” responded Phoebe, cheerfully. 
“Mr. Foster—Keeper Foster, ye know—he did take ’em all oft 
your hands. He'll see to the little pheasants right enough, and 
he did pay money down for the chickens. I’ve got it safe for ’ee. 
I did tell ’ee all about that.” 

*“So ye did, so ye did,’ murmured Lizzie. ‘1 was for- 
gettin'— it do seem strange to ha’ no chicken to see to. I d’ ’low 
father ‘ull miss ’em so weli as me.” 

“Eh?” said Mrs. Caines, staring. 

“1 d’ ‘low father’ll miss ’em,” repeated Lizzie. ‘He'll be 
lookin’ to go out wi’ me last thing to see how they be a-comin’ 
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on. 
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“My dear ’ooman,” exclaimed Phaebe, “you can’t go 
walkin’ out in the street o’ nights here, fancy or no fancy! Ye 
mid be runned over an’ killed straight off.” 

‘¢Runned over!” exclaimed Lizzie. 
vaguely, and then sank into silence. 

Mrs. Caines drew her John into the privacy of the back 
kitchen as soon as he appeared, and with many shakes of the 
head explained to him the state of affairs. 

“ Poor mother be queerer nor ever to-night. Us mustn’t 
lose sight of her for a minute; there’s no knowin’ what she mid 
do. There, she’ve been carryin’ on about takin’ father out to 
see the pens, and about being se lwonesome—Iwonesome here in 
the town, ye know! She says the noise an’ the voices an’ all do 
make her feel iwonesome.” 

Jobn Caines removed his pipe in order to grin at ease, and 
then put it back again; he was a man of few words. 

‘So I was thinkin’,” continued Pheebe, ‘you must keep an 
eye to her while I’m gettin’ childern to bed, an’ then as soon 
as | do come down I'll look after her. She’d best get early 
to bed herseif, poor wold body; she be fair wore out.”’ 

Caines removed his pipe again. ‘ But what must I do if 
she should take a notion that I'm the wold gentleman—your 
faiter, 1 mean ?”’ he enquired in some alarm. 

Phoebe caught at the idea. ‘* That wouldn’t be a bad 
thing at all,” said she. ‘I d’ ‘low that ’ud keep her so quiet as 
abythin’, Jist you go an’ sit down in father’s chair, an’ if 
do say anythin’ ye mid jist nod back or say a word or two— 
ni father was never a man of much talk. I d’ ‘low if anythin’ 
uc pacify her that will; but mind you don’t let her take up wi’ 
an. notion o’ gettin’ out o’ door. Here, wait a minute, I’ll 
come wi’ ye.” 


She looked about her 


She ran upstairs, presently returning with two or three 
dcxs, and, preceding Jolin into the kitchen, held her mother in 
pla’ while he seated himself in old Sweetapple’s chair. 

‘‘ Here, mother,” she cried, ‘here be some socks what want 
Mendin’ awful bad. 


See, 1’ll light lamp an’ set it behind ye. 
Phey be father’s socks, ye know—Sweetapple’s socks.” 
Lizzie’s face litup. ‘* Ah, sure,” she replied, ‘* Sweetapple’s 
SOC 


‘s—this ‘ere be Sweetapple’s week.” 
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She endeavoured to look past Phoebe towards the chair, but 
her daughter’s portly figure blocked the wav. 

“Here be the needle, look-see, an’ here be the mendin’. 
The socks be terr’ble broke at heei, bain’t they ?”’ 

Turning towards the light, the old woman threaded the 
needle, and Phebe, taking advantage of the opportunity thus 
created, stepped towards her husband. ‘Don’t ye offer to talk 
to her,” she whispered, “ without she speaks first.” 

He nodded in reply, and, going towards the window, she 
pulled down the biind and jerked the curtains across. <As she 
left the room, she paused to gaze at the two. John was leaning 
back in his chair, placidly smoking, and Lizzie, who did not seem 
to perceive his presence, was intent on her work. Some minutes 
after her departure, he bent forward and tapped his pipe upon 
the hob, and his mother-in-law looked up, gazing towards him 
through the semi-darkness with a pleasant smile. 

*“Ye’ve got your baccy-pouch handy, Sweetapple, haven't 
ye ?” said she. 

John nodded, and she dropped her eyes on her work again. 
Presently a heavy waggon went lumbering past without, and 
Lizzie looked up again. 

“Wind blows hard,” she said. 
comin’ ?”’ 

‘‘Shouldn’t wonder,” murmured John, indistinctly. 

Lizzie picked up her sock once more, but presently paused. 
“|’m not sure if I covered the pens,” she said. ‘Shall us go 
out an’ cover the pens, Sweetapple ?” 

John stared in alarm. What was he to do now? Phaebe 
had not given him any instructions as to what he should say if 
her mother suggested going out to see to the pens. 

‘““They young pheasants,” went on Lizzie, talking rapidly 
to herself, *‘ they be terr’ble nesh. Ifa heavy starm of rain was 
to come on they mid all be dead in the marnin’. Where be the 
lantern ?’ 

She rose hurriedly, looking round her with a startled air. 
John rose too, thoroughly frightened. 

“‘ Missis!’’? he shouted, ** Phoebe! Come down this minute. 
Here be the old lady a-wantin’ to go out!” 

Phoebe hurried down with all speed, finding her husband 
planted with his back against the door for safety’s sake, while 
Lizzie, also standing, was staring at him piteously. 

“ Sweetapple! ’’ she gasped, ‘* Richard !—what be gone wi’ 
Richard? I can’t think where I can be. What’s this strange 
place—and who’s this man ?” 

“Why, ’tis John, mother. 
here in our house. 
ye mind? Squire settled it.” 

‘“‘ Squire ? ” echoed Lizzie. ‘* E-es, I mind it now. I mind it.” 

She came back to her chair without another word, and said 
no more until her daughter presently took her up to bed. 

*“‘T don’t know as we’ve done so very well to tole poor 
mother here,’’ remarked Phoebe, when she came down again. 
‘** She do seem to be frettin’ quite sensible by times, an’ at others 
she’ll carry on wi’ nonsense same as ye heared.” 

“TI don’t think ‘tis such a very good notion to go playin’ 
games wi’ her,” responded John. ‘‘1’ll not do it no more. | 
couldn’t think what was comin’ next.” 

Lizzie seemed comparatively tranquil on the morrow, how- 
ever, though she had slept but ill and was very low in spirits. 
She looied at the children with the same bewildered air as on 
the previous day, and started at the noises in the street; but she 
made no complaint, except once when her daughter asked her to 
repeat some phrase which she had murmured to herself. 

‘‘T only said there don’t seem to be no birds here,” said 
Mrs. Sweetapple, half apologetically. ‘It do feel lwonesome 
wi'out no birds.” 

“Ye don’t look for birds in a town, do ye?” retorted Phcebe, 


‘« D’ye think there’s a starm 


’ 


You be 
Don't 


Don’t ye know John? 
You’ve a-come to bide along o’ we. 


sharply. 
‘©Of course not,” agreed her mother. ‘1’m not used tu 
towns.” 


Towards evening she became restless again, and Mrs. 
Caines despatched her family to bed earlier than usual in order 
that she might keep guard herself; the master of the home found 
it more convenient to keep out of the way. 

‘ Father’s chair” was duly set lorth, and Mrs. Sweetapple 
sat and watched it, making an occasional remark. Whenever 
these disjointed phrases were of a dangerous tendency, Phoebe 
took care to recall her mother to the sense of her actual situation. 
No catastrophe occurred that evening, therefore, and as the days 
passed Mrs. Sweetapple seemed gradually to accustom herself to 
her surroundings; towards the end of the week, indeed, she 
became as silent during the evening hours as, since her arrival 
at Branston, she had proved herself throughout the day. When 
Sunday came, however, all was different. She went to church 
in the morning, and bebaved as well as even her daughter could 
wish ; she seemed indeed pleased and interested, and as much 
excited as a child. She kad not been to church for many years, 
and all was new to her. 

The unwonted exertion tired her, nevertheless, and she was 
more quiet even than usual all that atternoon, dosing in her 
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chair for the most part. But towards evening she woke up with 
a start: ‘“* What’s gone wi’ the settle?” she cried. ‘* Wherever 
be the settle? Bartlett ’ull be here in a minute, an’ he’ll not ha’ 
nowheres to sit.” 

The children began to giggle, and even John couid not 
repress a smile. Before the perplexed Phoebe had time to 
formulate any soothing rejoinder, Lizzie started from her chair. 

“I’m fair dathered among ye,” she cried out. ‘* Where be 
the settle, I say? The settle what my father did make wi’ his 
own hands, and what poor Bartlett be so fond on. I'll not be 
robbed on’t.” 

“Robbed! Dear to be sure, sich a notion! Who'd ever 
go for to steal such a thing? We did leave it in the wood, don’t 
ye mind? ’Tisn’t worth shiftin’—there, I’d ha’ thought ye’d ha’ 
forgot about it by now.” 

“Nay, I’ve not forgot—an’ Bartlett he’ve not forgot, I'll go 
warrant. He’ll be that vexed when he do come! Phaebe, | 
never thought you'd go fer to play I sich a trick. You did 
promise I, sure as anythin’, I should have it by the week-end, 
and here be Sunday, an’ Bartlett ‘ull be comin’ an’ he’ll not find 
it ready.” 

« Well, ye shall have it to-morrow. We'll send for it 
sartin sure to-morrow. Ha’ done, childern” (in a fierce aside to 
the youngsters), ‘I'll not ha’ ye makin’ a mock o’ your gran’mer. 
Stop that, or I'll gie ye summat as ’ull make ye Jaugh wrong 
way round. ‘There, mother, ye’d best come upstairs and get to 
bed. ’Twill make to-morrow come all the sooner. An’ I'll see 
an’ fetch the settle by then.” 

« But Bartlett ’ull be comin’,” murmured poor Lizzie, who 
was shaken with the pitiful dry sobs of the old.“ He’ll come, 
an’ he’ll not find I there, an’ he’ll not find settle here.” 

‘“Nay now, mother, nay now. He'll not come; he could 
never find his way to our place. ‘These houses warn’t built in 
Bartlett’s time. Why, so like as not,” she continued, soothingly, 
struck by a sudden inspiration, “as like as not he’s waitin’ for 
ye down in the wood—at the wold place, ye know. Don’t ye 
think so, John?” 

“ -es,”” said John, controlling his features. ‘Tis better 
nor likely he’m waiting there.” 

** Bidin’ there all alone!” sighed Lizzie. ‘‘ The house be 
empty now, and everythin’ be changed. but the settle’s there.” 

« E-es, the settle’s there,” responded Mrs. Caines briskly. 
‘An’ he'll set on’t jist so comfortable as anything. Now you 
come along o’ me, mother, an’ get to bed. Don’t you bother 
yourself no more about Bartlett; he’s all right.” 

Mrs. Sweetapple made no further objection, but went 
upstairs quietly enough, suffering her daughter to undress her, 
and getting into bed in obedience to her command. When Alice, 
the eldest grandchild, who shared her r6om, came up she thought 
the old woman was asleep. But Lizzie was not asleep. She 
iay there very wide awake, on the contrary, forcing herself with 
difficulty to keep quiet until the family should have retired to 
rest. At last the house was absolutely still; a duet of snores 
from the neighbouring room announced that Mr. and Mrs. 
Caines were sunk in slumber; but Lizzie lay motionless for an 
hour or so longer, until, in fact, she had heard the church clock 
strike twelve, and had noted the extinguishing of the street lamp 
opposite her window. Even then she waited for a while unul 
the lamplighter’s steps had died away, and the little town itself, 
which had ever seemed to her so noisy, was wrapped in unbroken 
silence. 

Then stealing from the bed she began to put on her clothes 
with as much haste as the necessity for caution would admit of. 
The moonlight streamed in through the uncurtained window, and 
she could find her way with ease about the littie room. The 
band-box containing her bonnet was here on top of the chest of 
drawers, ler cloak hung on one of the pegs beside it; here were 
her boots, but she would not put them on until she found herself 
safely in the street. Out of the room she crept, and down the 
narrow stairs, John and Phoebe snoring on. Here was the 
door—oh, what a noise the bolt made in shooting back! She 
paused breathless, but no sound ensued, either of a hurried foot 
upon the stairs, or of an alarmed cry. With a gasp of relief 
Lizzie crept out into the night. Sitting down upon the doorstep 
she donned her boots, the clock striking one just as the operation 
was completed. One! How late it was! Would Bartlett be 
tired of waiting ? Would he have gone before she reached home ? 
Down the hill she went, as fast as she could, and then across the 
market-place. How quiet all the houses looked as they stood 
thus, with shuttered windows, and roofs shining in the moon- 
light! Now, over the bridge and under the chestnut trees, the 
cool breath from the river catching her heated face, the delicious 
fragrance of the half-opened leat-buds filling her nostrils. 

Here was the turn, and here the long, long hill. Bartlett 
and she had trodden it once together when they had come back 
from that famous outing to Shroton Fair. They had got out of 
the waggon which had given them a friendly lift just at the 
bridge, and had walked home in the moonlight. She had hung 
on to Bartlett’s arm, and he had talked courting talk all the way, 
just as when they were lovers. The old woman smiled to herself 
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as she tottered onwards. It had been moonlight then, and 
was moonlight now, and she was going to meet Bartlett. 

‘He'll wait; Bartlett ’ull wait,” she said to herself. ‘* He’}] 
not disapp’int I.” 

But, dear to be sure, that was a very long hill, and Lizzic 
was quite exhausted when she reached the top. She paused, 
gasping, while she surveyed the prospect. There were the 
woods on her right, the fir woods sending out spicy scents whic 
might have refreshed her had she been less anxious to get o1 
on her left the fields sloped away behind the hedge. They were 
asleep, fields and hedge, like the houses in the town; nobody wis 
awake but Lizzie,and poor Bartlett waiting yonder in the emp. y 
house. That dreary white road, how long it was! First a dip dow 
and then a climb up—a long, tedious climb, and the corner rou d 
which she must turn so far away that it was out of sight; ai] 
even when gained there was still more road, straight and wea 
before she could reach the short cut which led across the fie] s 
to her own wood. While she considered the greatness of t 
distance and the lateness of the bour, Lizzie became qu 
frightened, and, wishing to make the most of the downward ji 
cline, she set off at a kind of hobbling run. Then, all of a sudd: n 
—she never quite knew how—something hit her in the face, a: d 
her whole frame jarred through and through. Stretching oit 
her hand, she groped about her blindly, and felt grass and a ti it 
of weeds. It must have been the ground which had risen up o 
buffet her! But even while turning over this new idea in +1 
mind, she lost consciousness, 


“ Tfullo, Mrs. Sweetapple!” 

Lizzie opened her eyes and smiled vaguely; somebody h x 
raised her head, and was dusting her face with a cotton handk=r- 
chief. Lizzie sat upright, feeling still dizzy, but happy aad 
hopeful. She had had dreams—curiously pleasant dream 
and was at first astonished at not finding herself in her bed, Lut 
presently remembered. Then a spasm of anguish crossed |ier 
face. The moon was set, the grey light of dawn shone on her 
companion’s face, and showed forth the ghostly world about her. 
Would Bartlett be still there ? 

“] couldn’t think whatever it was,” continued the min. 
“Me an’ Jinny was a-joggin’ aiong wi’ our load, when I sec’d 
summat a-lyin’ aside o’ the road. First I thought ’twas a bundle, 
then I see’d ’twas a ’ooman, an’ then I turned ye over, an’ says 
I, ‘’Tis Mrs. Sweetapple!’ You've a-had a bit of a tumble, 
haven’t ye? Ye did seem stunned-like when I did pick ye up.” 

Lizzie, looking at him vaguely, supposed she must have 
catched her foot in something. 

‘‘Whatever be you a-doin’ out o’ door at this time o’ 
marnin’ ?” 

Lizzie collected her scattered thoughts, and resolved to 
make the most of this unexpected opportunity. This was Jim 
Frizzle, the corn merchant’s man, who had so often driven past 
her house with corn for the pheasantry, and forage for the 
keeper’s pony, and who had even, now and then, halted at her 
own door, to deposit a bundle or two of straw for her use. 

‘* Be you—be you goin’ up along our way?” 

“ E-es, | be a-takin’ a truss or two o’ hay to Keeper Foster's, 
an’a sack o’ Injun carn. There’s lots o’ room in my cait— 
would ye like a lift ?”’ 

“Thank ye kindly, Mr. Frizzle, 1 would indeed. It be a 
good thought ; I be jist about tifed.” 

“Well, you’m afoot early. What brings ye out at this 
time o’ marnin’?” 

Lizzie ccnsidered. 

“Well, "tis nice and cool,” she said, falteringly. She was 
learning to be cunning. People looked so strange ad spoke so 
sharp when she told her secrets, that she was now resolved to 
keep them to herself. If she were to let on to jim Frizzle 
about Bartlett he might as like as not go and send Phiebe 
after her. 

Jim let down the tail-board of the cart and lifted her in. 

** Now you’m all right,” he said, as she sank down between 
the trusses of hay. ‘You'll be so snug as anything there. 
You’m a wonderful active body for your years, I’ll say that. I 
heerd ye’d shilted,” he continued after a pause, ‘but I s’pose 
that bain’t true.” 

Lizzie considered again. 

‘* |’ve been a-bidin’ wi’ my darter for a while,” she retuned 
presently, ‘jist for a while—l’m goin’ back now.” 

Jim jerked the reins and lit his pipe, and they proceede: on 
their way in silence, Lizzie dozing now and then, and waxing 
with a start. Their journey took a considerable time, for 
Frizzle could not avail himself of the short cut across the fi:lds, 
and was obliged to proceed by road, approaching the woc j at 
length by a narrow green lane. Lizzie opened her eyes wide 
when they turned into this lane, and raised herself a | ttle, 
gazing eagerly towards the longed-for goal. The sun wa up 
now, and all the fresh and dewy April world rejoicing. The gay 
green fringes of the larches swung in the breeze, busy | irds 
fluttered from bough to bough, sending forth ecstatic little n« tes; 
a rabbit scudded across the path just as the cart entere: the 
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wood. Lizzie clapped her hands and laughed. 
round on his seat, and gazed at her in surprise. 

‘‘What be that for ?”’ he asked. 

“1 don’t know,” she answered, abashed. ‘ ’Twas seein’ the 
rabbit, I think. Did ye notice the rabbit—how he did kick up 
his little feet and whisk his little tail ?”’ 

“Most rabbits does that,” commented Jim. 

On they went, and now the cottage came in sight—the deso- 
la.e cottage, with its smokeless chimney and shuttered windows. 

“ Why, it be all shut up!’ exclaimed Frizzle, as he stopped 
before the closed door. ‘* There bain’t nobody about, nor vet 
nc thin’ stirrin’.”’ i 

As he spoke, he Icoked towards the empty kennels and the 
pi ed-up heaps of pens which the keeper had not yet found time 
to remove. But Lizzie did not heed him; she had risen to her 
fe t, and was endeavouring to descend from the cart. 

‘* Here, bide a bit, ’ooman, bide a bit! Ye can’t get down 
by yourself. Wait till I help ye.” 

'~ He let down the tail-board and assisted her to alight, and 
Li zie, staggering towards the door, beat upon it with her open 
pam. 

“Oh, I must get in—I must get in,’ she cried. ‘‘I forgot 
ab out door bein’ locked. Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do! 
H- ‘ll be gone!” 

‘“« There, there, that’s a job what’s easy managed,” responded 
lina, and applying his vigorous shoulder to the door he soon sent 
it winging inwards on its hinge. 

Peering curiously in, he saw a dismal little room, dark, save 
fo: the shafts of light which pierced their way through the chinks 


Jim turned 
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of the shutters and down the chimney to the fireless grate, and 
dismantled, save for a clumsy old oak settle which stood near the 
hearth. But to his surprise Lizzie uttered a cry of rapture, and 
tottered forward into the room. 

*«T knowed I'd find ye waitin’! she exclaimed. 

**T think I’d best look in again on my way back,” said Jim, 
as he clambered into his cart again after depositing his load at 
the keeper’s. ‘I'd no notion the old body was so childish as that. 
I never thought someway she’d rid house altogether-——”’ 

“Qh, she’ve shifted for good,” interrupted Keeper Foster. 
‘¢ Her darter came and carried her off, and none too soon either. 
There’d ha’ been some mischance so sure as anything.” 

“Well, I thought it a bit queer to find her out on the road 
so early. She'd had a tumble too, mind ye—one side of her face 
was all bruised. But ’twasn’t till I heerd her call out, ¢ I knowed 
I'd find ye waitin’’ to the empty room, that I knowed for certain 
she’d gone silly.” 

* You must take her homealong wi’ ye,” said the keeper. 
‘It’s not safe to leave her, and Mrs. Caines’ll be in an awful state. 
Here, I’ll come with ye, and we’ll persuade her between us.” 

He got into the cart, too, and they drove together to Lizzie’s 
cottage. The door stood open as before, and the room was very 
still. Lizzie lay back in a corner of the settle with her hands 
outstretched, and a smile upon her face. In the green wood 
without the boughs were waving and the birds were singing. 
“* Lwonesome Lizzie” was Iwonesome no more; in the deserted 
house she had found Friend Death waiting for her in the likeness 
of the husband of her youth. 


GREAT CRESTED GREBE. 


RITING in 1845, Lubbock in his ‘Fauna of 

Norfolk”? pathetically observes: “It will not 

happen in our time, but perhaps the next 

generation may speak of the great crested grebe 

as we do of the bustard, in the past tense.” There 

is little danger now, however, of the extinction of this ‘the 
greatest ornament of the Norfolk Broads,” in spite of the recent 
revival of grebe feathers as a fashionable trimming, for on most of 
the broads these birds are increasing in numbers; while they have 
been introduced, and thrive weil, in many ponds and reservoirs 
in the vicinity of London. This satisfactory state of things has 
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been brought about partly by Protection Acts, which are not 
quite a dead letter, even in Norfolk, that happy hunting-ground 
of the greedy private collector; but very largely the increace 
is due to the energy and fostering care of many interested 
individuals. 

It has been my luck to live some eight hours a day, for 
more than a week, side by side with a pair of these stately and 
Seautiful birds. There are few men more skilled in steering a 
punt close up to a grebe’s nest, without alarming the birds, than 
Alfred Nudd of Hickling, to whom | owe my success in photo- 
graphing the ‘* Loon,” as these birds are locally called. Nudd’s 
preparations for my work began some days before I commenced 
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operations. Little by little a 
small duck punt was edged 
nearer and nearer the nest, till 
the nose of the punt was some 
3it. from the sitting bird; then 
bit by bit the intervening reeds 
were cut away, so as to leave a 
clear path for my camera lens, 
while the whole of the punt was 
covered with litter to match its 
surroundings, and the large end 
of a black bottle thrust through 
the rubbish, facing the bird. 
This introduction of the black 
bottle is an excellent method, as 
it enables the bird to get used to 
the lens, which cannot be hidden 
when a focal plane shutter is 
used. After about a week I was 
taken to the nest, covered up 
in the little punt, and left. So 
silently did we glide towards my 
hiding-place each day that I was 
generally able to see the grebe 
slip off her eggs, pulling some 
loose reeds over them as she did 
so with a swift right-and-left 
movement of her bill. My camera 
was screwed to a board placed 
across the punt as near the nest 
as possible—some 5ft. After 
focussing and putting in a plate, 
I had to lie full length in the 
punt, completely covered with 
dry litter and reeds, and wait 
patiently for the bird's return. 
My first hour was generally 
spent in quiet meditation on 
‘‘mostly nowt,” as I could hear 
the angry birds scolding and 
splashing beyond the reed-beds. 
When all was quiet 1 raised my 
head, and then the excitement began. One or both of the grebe 
would be sitting close at hand, the beautiful head and crest 
raised in a suspicious manner. On some days one bird would 
sit sometimes in this manner for a couple of hours or more, while 
on others both would glide to and 
fro consulting and chatting, or 
diving in the manner peculiar to 
their species. They have a way 
of gradually sinking the body till 
only head and neck appear above 
water, and then the actual dive 
is accomplished without raising 
a ripple. Yet again, on other 
occasions, the grebe would 
pursue quite different tactics. 
She would swim up to the nest 
in a bold, business-like manner, 
so that I was continually on the 
alert, expecting her to jerk her- 
self up and on to the eggs. One 
could trace the workings of her 
irresolute feminine mind in her 
eye, as she repeated _ this 
manoeuvre time after time, till 
my numb fingers refused to feel 
the ball tubing. Then I would 
relax nerves and muscles, and, 
carefully sinking my head on to 
my arms, would drop asleep till 
I heard the welcome splash which 
meant my lady had summoned 
up the necessary courage at last. 
At first I used to expose my plate 
immediately the bird had settled, 
but as I became acquainted with 
her vagaries | would let her sit 
quietly some time before doing 
so. It was a keen pleasure to 
watch her movements. Only 
those who have seen this glorious 
bird “at home” can form any 
idea of the beauty of the plumage. 

For the second picture I 
waited more than an hour before 
squeezing the ball, and was well 
1ewarded for my extra patience. 
At first she seemed suspicious, 
and I dared scarcely breathe; 
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she kept her keen eyes fixed in 
my direction for some minutes, 
so that I trembled lest she shou 
penetrate my disguise. 1 
slightest stirring of a reed wou!d 
have scared her away when in 
this mood, but gradually s 

calmed down and then went !o 
sleep. The jarring of the focal 
plane shutter mustin thisinstan: ¢ 
have become part of her drean s, 
for I almost managed to chan e 
my plate without disturbing h¢ 

but at the critical moment te 
dark slide stuck, and made a 
clicking noise as I drew it ovt 
at which she took fright aid 
dived. It really was_ terril ly 
exciting watching her expressic 1, 
and calculating how much mix re 
noise she could stand. Tie 
process of changing the pl. te 
occupied some minutes, as it bh id 
to be done slowly and quiet y. 
One half second more and | 
should have achieved a trium. h. 
I seldom exposed more than t yo 
plates a day, one in the morn ng 
(generally about noon) and « n¢ 
about four in the afternoon, 
retiring to my houseboat betwen 
times to develop the plate «nd 
stretch my cramped | limos, 
Nudd’s face would beam with 
joy over each successful effort. 
‘That there old grebe ‘ull be 
coming to tea along o’ you, 


@ 


; q Miss,”’ he exclaimed one day; 


4 “she shall have a medal, she 
; shall.”’ 

Later on, after she had 
been resting some time, the 
male bird swam up to see if his mate was quite comfortable, 
and finding her a little too much exposed on my side, began 
bringing her decayed reeds and weeds, which she arranged as 
best suited her taste. He has just been doing this in the third 
picture, while the fourth shows 
this grand bird in all the glory 
oferect crest and ‘“ ears.” When 
the grebe has been waiting 
amongst the reeds I have been 
much struck with the protective 
colouring of the rich chestnut 
cheeks and olive brown crest and 
ear-tufts. Several times | found 
myself staring bard at what 
appeared to be dead and decay- 
ing reeds, such as often cling 
to the base of the ‘ colts,” as 
Broadsmen call the young green 
reeds, but the sudden twinkiing 
of a bright eye would warn me 
that the apparently dead reed 
was very much alive and inte- 
rested in my hiding-place. 

The pouch hiss dues erele Is 
fairly active for his hours. He 
is a pretty little striped thing, 
with a crimson spot on_ his 
forehead, but his markings 
harmonise well with the dead 
weeds of which the nest is 
composed. A _helpless-loo xing 
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the nest one day had not long 
ieft the shell, for he was 
scarcely dry; yet he scrat bled 
into the water before | «ould 
get a really good photogra )h o! 
him. The nest, which look like 
amass of wet muddy wee: s, |S 
not as cold and damp as one 
might suppose. Mr. Th mas 
Southwell has taken the tem »era- 
ture of several nests and : uné 
them to be veritable bot veds, 
varving in temperature 1 

67deg. to 72deg. at dif ‘rent 
stages. My photographic 
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prove this, for although the eggs in the nest figured here were left 
exposed many hours a day, they were successfully hatched off in 
duetime. These eggs, when fresh laid, are pure white, but soon 
become discoloured from their surroundings. They vary in number 
from three to four, rarely five. The last picture shows the eggs 
partly covered in the manner already described. The baby grebe 
is an expert in diving, and he takes his first lesson from his parent’s 
back. I have often tried to get within photographic distance of 
a family of grebe, but so far in vain. If pursued they one and 
all glance at you with withering contempt, dive, and reappear 
just too far away, shaking the shining drops from their heads 
in defiance and inviting you to further pursuit. You may play 
this game as long as you like, but in the end the grebe will 


win. E. L. Turner. 


THE RETURN TO ARCADIA. 


“ g ET us go back to Arcadia,” said Amelia, as we looked with 
distaste on to the wet roofs of the neighbouring flats. 
‘Why, for what we pay for these cupboards we could 
have quite a place in the country.” 
I am never disinclined for change, so I said: 
‘« Where shall we go? Epsom, Hampstead ee 
‘*What a Cockney you are! Nosuburbs for me! Let us 
go into the heart of the country. Here is the very place!” and 
she pointed to an illustrated advertisement. 





The place turned out to be very like the picture, and the 
surroundings were almost perfect—sea on one side, moorland on 
the other, wide stretches of heather and gorse, and deep wood- 
lands in the folds of the hills. Both of us fell in love with the 
surroundings, and we would have taken a far more pokey house 
—and the house was pokey—to have lived in that country. The 
scenery, the climate were all that we had expected—and better, 
and we revelled in it. What was more, it was the background 
to people of most primitive character. They were, high and low, 
almost untouched by modern civilisation, though here and there 
a little spoiled by its vulgarity. They mixed with the outer 
world chiefly through artists and health-seekers who came to 
lodge. But these strangers, though they sometimes affected 
their manners, did not in reality modify their prejudices in the 
least. Against these we ran our heads occasionally, and were at 
times discouraged. But we had only to look out of the window 
to make up our minds that even though, like Greenland’s icy 
mountains, only man was vile, we would not be dissevered from 
a prospect that pleased so much. Besides, man was not vile at 
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all—only primitive; and we were over-taught, over-cultured 
products of the nineteenth century. 

Then we could always see the humour, and it was 
often delightful and sometimes wholesome. ‘“ The kitchen 
chimney wants sweeping; I must go and find a sweep,” 
said Amelia, and she came back radiant with health and 
laughter, the health caused by wandering over the moor, the 
laughter the result of her interview with the sweep. ‘I was 
told he lived in South Street, and when I saw a iarge, dusty 
figure standing in a doorway, I made no doubt it was the sweep. 
Having primed myself with his name, I went up to him: ‘Oh, 
would you kindly come and sweep our kitchen chimney?’ He 
took his pipe cut of his mouth, spat leisurely, looked at me with 
a pitying smile—‘ No, only sweeps the castle chimneys,’ waving 
his pipe stem in the direction of the pile of buildings where the 
squire lives.” 

Our next difficulty arose from the fact that one of the party 
is a Roman Catholic, and the church being some distance away, 
he required to be driven thither; but now a new difficulty 
arose. The villagers dearly loved to earn an honest penny, 
but they disliked, and, I think, dreaded, Papists. At last one 
man offered to drive us; as we found out afterwards, he had 
arranged matters with his conscience. The money so earned was 
not put into the common fund of the family earnings. Ina 
separate box, lavelled “* Wicked Money,” it lay and accumulated, 
and was at last used to buy a gramophone, an invention which 
might be supposed to have a spice of the Evil One about it: 
This, we learned afterwards, accounted for the regularity with 
which the cab appeared. At first the owner had twinges of 
conscience, and sometimes he would not come. But our most 
serious collision with public opinion was owing to Amelia’s 
prejudices in favour of modern sanitation. The tenant of 
the neighbouring farm planted a huge manure heap under 
one of the bedroom windows, to which, alas, we had 
failed to notice, his territories drew near. I have never seen 
any people so genuinely unable to understand an objection, from 
the old farmer, who, being a perverse, wrong-headed West 
Countryman, henceforth declared that he would not cultivate 
his farm unless he was allowed to have a dung heap in that 
particular spot, to the inspector of nuisances, who was more 
genuinely astonished at the objection than anyone else. Pigs, 
he thought, should be at least 6ft. from a dwelling-house, but the 
manure heap—that was another matter altogether. Even those 
who sympathised with us regarded the dislike as a curious and 
unaccountable prejudice, which came from being educated in the 
mysterious regions known as “up along.” 

The good people have no doubt of their own wisdom, and 
their state of mind is evidenced by the formula of the groom 
when expressing an opinion on horseflesh derived from his 
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master: ‘I think so and so, and Mr. Smith” (his master) 
‘“agrees with me.” For, indeed, it is nearer the Old England 
than any place I have ever seen; nearer in its manners and 
customs and its code of morals. 

“It’s ali very well for me,” said a farmer, expostulating 
with a reprobate landlord, ‘it’s all very well for me, but for a 
man of property like you it’s wrong.” 

The old yeomen squires, such as George Eliot descrited in 
«Silas Marner,” are almost extinct. Rough in manners, talking 
the vulgar tongue of Somersetshire, they are gradually being 
absorbed back again into the mass of the people, and their 
beautiful houses, some Elizabethan or Jacobean, are bought and 
restored by richer and more civilised, if not better, men. For 


THE 


OME years ago our fox-terrier 
found two baby hedgehogs in 
a nest on the side ofa Yorkshire 
moor, and we brought them 
homein a basket and eventually 
took them to London. One, which was 
rather shy and inclined to roll itself up, 
we christened Prickles. The other, 
which was livelier and more adven- 
turous, we called Pickles. After a few 
weeks Prickles caught cold and died, 
but Pickles became a regular inmate 
of our house in Kensington. He was 
a most delightful and interesting pet. 
H]1e was never allowed to go into the 
kitchen after blackbeetles, but lived 
in a large cage in the children’s piay- 
room, with a box at one end for his 
bed. At mealtimes he was taken out, 
and partook in his own little plate of 
whatever food was going on the dining- 
room table. Scraps of meat or fowl were 
his main diet, with occasional pieces of 
fruit. He loved pear, but would not 
touch apple, and we sometimes amused 
ourselves by mixing the two in his 
plate, when he would always pick 
out the pear and leave the apple. CG. Reva, Wishaw, N.B. 
He had also a saucer of milk, and 
when he had drunk it it was his regular habit to walk 
through the saucer. When he had finished his repast he 
would run about on the dining-room table. I then always 
put him on my shoulder as I sat at table, and from this 
elevation he would gradually slide down backwards and 
drop on the floor, his prickles forming a cushion sufficient to 
break the fall. On reaching the ground he scuttled off round the 
room, followed by our fox-terrier, always at a respectful distance. 
At other times he would creep under my coat behind and settle 
himself down to sleep. If a stranger attempted to touch or handle 
him he curled up at once with his prickles on end. ut if one of 
his own people took him up he was quite contented, and his coat 
of armour was as soft as fur. We had captured him in 
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A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 
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one comes to love the people as one does the country; the very 
wildness and ruggedness appeal to one; their independence as 
well as their sterling virtues endear them to us more than the 
smoother peasantry of a more progressive country. We were 
sometimes ruffled at first, but if one would live peacefully in the 
country one must respect the prejudices of the inhabitants, and 
after a time they learn tolerance. There is an ancient and 
beautiful church, in the side chapel of which is an ancient altar. 
The other day a Catholic visitor, moved by the associations of its 
story, stooped down and kissed the slab. 

“Ah, they often does that, poor things,’’ was the confi- 
dence of the pew-opener to another of the party; “I feels 
for them.” 


A HEDGEHOG. 


‘ Sone endings, 
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September, and he lived with us happily in London until the 
following August, when we returned to our Yorkshire home, and 
took him with us. His cage was too big to move, so he lived in 
a large basket, with a strap to prevent his escape. One day, 
however, it was left unfastened, and Master Pickles slipped out, 
and was not seen for the rest of the day. When, however, I 
opened the front door just before going to bed, there he was on 
the doorstep waiting to be let in.  Unluckily, however, he 
escaped again the following day, and this time the sweets of 
freedom were too much for his loyalty, and he did not return. 
A year later we were sitting in the moonlight on a warm 
summer night outside our little Yorkshire house, when someone 
observed a large object on the path of the garden above. 

On approaching it it turned out to 
be a full-grown hedgehog. To our 
surprise, instead of running away or 
curling itself up, it allowed us to touch 
it, and we hazarded the conjectyre that 
it might be our old friend Pickles. A 
saucer of milk wasfetched and put before 
him, when he at once lapped it up, and 
then proceeded to walk through the 
saucer. Theidentity of Pickles seemed 
to be established beyond a doubt, but, 
of course, there could be no question of 
attempting to adopt him again into the 
family when he probably had a family 
of his own, so we left him in the 
garden, and never saw him again. 
The result of our experience was to 
show that a hedgehog taken in infancy 
may become a_ thoroughly domesti- 
cated pet. No one who has not thus 
become familiar with one can realise 
what a pretty creature it is, with its 
long, tapering snout and bright eyes, 
and how very attractive and playful 
it is in its ways. It does not do, 
however, to take them half grown, 
as they do not then so readily accom- 
modate themselves to their human sur- 
Cepyright, roundings. We tried it once; but the 
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anima] was never happy, and we soon turned it out again. It is 
evident, too, that even if Pickles had not taken the law into his 
own hands, we could hardly have kept him when he was full 
grown. 

I remember that an eminent man of science, who once 
met him at our dinner-table in London, gravely warned us that, 
in allowing him to run about like that in the daytime, we were 
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virtually letting him burn the candle at both ends, as, being a 
nocturnal animal, he probably was on the move in his cage most 
of the night, so that he could not be expected to enjoy his proper 
lease of life. I hope, however, that, as his captivity lasted for 
only one year, he nevertheless lived to a good old age, and some- 
times recalled with pleasure the friends and dissipations of his 
early youth. GeorceE A. MacmMILLan. 


SPRING LEPIDOPTERA. 


IS spring again. From yonder copse the cuckoo greets 
its mate, immediately without the window sits a song- 
thrush giving forth its clear and liquid note, as if 
for pure joy that spring has come. All Nature seems 
to bid us come to greet her, so for the time let us be 

her guest, and study her in one of the most beautiful of her 
phases. As we stroll gently down the winding lane towards the 
copse, the copse from which we heard the cuckoo call, a white 
butterfly breaks suddenly from a patch of dead nettle, and then, 
seeming to understand that we intend no harm, settles again. Let 
us approach gently, and the timorous creature may allow us to 
observe it fora while. But where has it gone? We saw where 
the butterfly settled, and yet it has now disappeared, although we 
are sure it has not flown away. Suddenly the sun shines forth 
again,and behold! our white butterfly gently flits from the very spot 
we have but lately searched in vain. Now for what have we been 
looking ? Probably for a pure white butterfly with all four wings 
fully expanded, as we are accustomed to see in the cabinets of 
entomological friends. But when ‘the white” settled on the 
grass it folded its wings one against the other above the body, 
and thus, if looked at from immediately in front, shows but as the 
thickness of a narrow blade of grass. Neither is it the snow white 
coiour we expected, for the under-side of its wings is of a yellowish 
white colour, tinged with pale green, somewhat the colour of 
young grass blades with a high light upon them. ‘Thus has 
Nature already instructed us in one of the many methods she has 
for protecting her progeny. The white butterfly may have been 
one of two species, either the common white (Pieris rape ; No. 1 
in the first picture), or the green-veined white (Pieris napi). The 
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TIGER MOTH CATERPILLARS. 


latter differs from the former principally in having the veins of the 
wings more strongly indicated by grey-green scales, hence its 
popular name of green-veined white. The females of both Pieris 
rape and P. napi differ from the males in having an additional 
black spot on each anterior wing, and in having also many more 
dark-coloured scales on both anterior and posterior wings in the 
region of the thorax. The interior wing on its posterior border 
has also a dark club-shaped mark in the female not exhibited in 
the male. 

While we searched among the dead nettle for our white 
butterfly, we could not help noticing how its leaves had 
been devoured by some rapacious creature. Let us see if we 
cannot run this devastator to earth. _ No, he does not seem to 
be here. Let us look at that other patch of dead nettle yonder ; 
perhaps that may harbour him. There he is, that large, black 
woolly-bear, sunning himself so luxuriously, evidently resting after 
his late display of voracity. What a fine big caterpillar it 1s, the 
long, black, glistening hairs and brown lateral tufts suiting him 
to perfection; but let us see if there are any more. Yes, on one 
small patch of pabulum we find five; no wonder the dead nettle 
looked rather passé. They are the caterpillars of the garden tiger 
moth (Arctia caia; No. 2 in the second illustration), and will soon 
be turning to pupe, from which will emerge those noble great 
moths, whose brilliant under wings make them, once seen, long 
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remembered. It feeds on 
many plants beside the dead 
nettle (Lamium alba), the 
stinging nettle (Urtica dioica) 
being its principal food, and 
others such as the various 
species of dock (Rumex), elm 
(Ulmus campestris), etc., being 
sometimes patronised. 

There is another tiger 
moth caterpillar to be found 
in the spring-time, though it is 
a little late for it now. Itis the 
cream-spot tiger moth (Arctia 
villica; No. 1 in the second 
picture), and well worth our 
searching for, as perchance we 
may comeacrossa lateexample. 
The caterpillar is found on 
grassy hedgerows similar to 
that from which we have just 
taken the common woolly-bear ; 
it likes to sun itself in little de- 
pressions among the soft grass 
where the sun is hottest. It is 
too late for it, I fear; we 
Wait! Who is this crawling 
on the road; surely it is a 
cream-spot! We are fortunate 
indeed; it is it, beyond all 
doubt ; the clear dark red legs 
and head are most distinctive, 
and the colour of its hairs is 
not to be mistaken. It feeds on 
many low plants, such as 
groundsel (Senecio jacobza), 
chickweed (Stellaria media), 
dandelion (Taraxacum dens- 





leonis), etc., and is far from a rare species, though not nearly as 
common as the garden tiger. We walk on through the narrow 


lane, discussing the various 
species of tiger moths, and 
ever and anon glancing at the 
hedge-bank to see if we can 
detect further spoils, when sud- 
denly a rapidly-moving spot of 
sulphur yellow attracts our 
attention. It is a male brim- 
stone butterfly (Gonopteryx 
rhamni) flying in the sunshine. 
The brimstone hibernates inthe 
butterfly state, and is occasion- 
ally lured out even in the month 
of January by an especially pro- 
pitious day, and seems very out 
of place among leafless trees and 
flowerless hedgerows. ‘The 
female is considerably lighter 
than the male, being of a pale 
greenish white colour instead of 
the characteristic brimstone 
yellow of the male. These 
hibernated specimens will soon 
have perished, when the females 
have finished depositing their 
isolated eggs upon the leaves 
or shoots of the buckthorn 
(Rhamnus). From these eggs 
our summer brood is produced, 
they in their turn hibernating 
until the next spring. Other 
butterflies which hibernate in 
the butterfly state are to be 
found among the angle-wings 
(Vanessa), one of which, the 
smal! tortoiseshell (Vanessa 
urticz), weare almost certain to 
see flying over the nettles by 
the old barnat thiscorner, Let 
usgoquietly. Yes! do yousee 
him, settled upon that dandelion 
flower, a red and black fellow 
most easily perceived on the 
left in the third photograph. 
Its caterpillar feeds upon the 
stinging nettle (Urtica dioica), 
and, therefore, the hibernated 
examples are generaliy to be 
found flying around nettle 
beds in spring-time, prior to 
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oviposition. The nearest ally 
to the small tortoiseshell is 
the large  tortoiseshell 
(Vanessa polychloros), a some- 
what similar butterfly, but 
larger and more sombre in 
colour. It is generally found 
after hibernation flying round 
elms, the most usual food- 
plant of its caterpillar. It also 
feeds on sallow (Salix). We 
may see other species of 
Vanessa before we end our 
walk, but let us look at this 
thick whitethorn hedge for a 
few minutes; there are two 
large caterpillars that we might 
find on it, those of the oak- 
eggar moth (Bombyx quercus ; 
on the left) and the lappet 
moth (Lasiocampa quer- 
cifolia; on the right of the 
last illustration). The oak- 
eggar is soon found, and a 
pretty caterpillar it is, the 
velvety black of the segmental 
divisions contrasting well with 
the ochraceous brown of the 
segments. But beware of those 
innocent-looking hairs; they 
can produce a most disagree- 
able irritation of one’s skin, 
somewhat akin to that of nettle 
stings, only far more durable, 
and for them “dock” is no 
antidote. This irritating pro- 
perty, also met with in other 
hairy caterpillars, is, no doubt, 


of a strong protective value, serving a similar purpose as a 
nauseous taste. It is seen very well developed in the cater- 


pillars of the gold-tail moth 
(Porthesia similis), another 
whitethorn feeder. It is neces- 
sary to search very carefully 
for the caterpillar of the other 
whitethorn - feeding species I 
mentioned (the lappet moth), 
inasmuch as it has a strong 
protective resemblance to the 
stems of the plant. It is a 
dorsi-ventrally depressed cater- 
pillar, and lies quite flat along 
the branches, thus appearing 
as nothing more than an excres- 
cence on the branch. Its colour 
is also protective, being dark 
grey-brown witha few flecks of 
white about it, very similar in 
general effect to the colour ofa 
normally coloured branch. If 
the stems of the food are 
lichen - covered, there is a 
strong tendency towards a 
mottled yellowish green ap- 
pearance, intermingled with 
the normal dark gréy, thus 
closely assimilating with the 
lichen-covered bark. Similarly, 
if the branches of the pabulum 
are of a dark reddish brown 
hue, the caterpillar assumes 
a similar system of coloration. 
Besides the common _ white- 
thorn (Crategus oxyacantha), 
it feeds on blackthorn (Prunus 
spinosa), buckthorn (Rham- 
nus), various species of salix, 
etc., and generally feeds a 
night-time, when it may bs 
captured by searching thi 
above-mentioned bushes wit! 
the aid of a lantern. Here wi 
are at the copse at last. Le 
us take this broad ride leadin¢ 
through to the Wick farn 
road; it is gaily bedecked wit! 
cuckoo-flower, and we ma‘ 
therefore chance on an earl: 
orange-tip butterfly (Euchlo 
cardamines). For a momen 
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we stop to watch a humble-bee fly as it poises itself in the 
air, quite motionless, then darts like an arrow towards some 
nectar-giving cup. A humble-bee fly—to me it is the 
emblem of spring! As we turn from watching it we see a 
male orange-tip butterfly gently flying past. He is marked 
No. 2 in the first photograph, and the female No. 3. She 
has not got those gay orange tips to her wings, but is far 
plainer, being not unlike a white butterfly, and apparently is 
much more rarely seen than her mate; this may, however, 
be largely due to the fact that she is so much less con- 
spicuous. When her brief span of life is drawing to a close, 
she will deposit her eggs on the cuckoo-flower (Cardamine 
pratensis), from which eggs will emerge the small yellowish 
green caterpillars, that will rapidly mature, and hibernate as 
pupe. When full fed, the caterpillar is green, and lies along 
the narrow seed-pod of its food, with which it assimilates 
extremely well, and, to judge by the profusion of the 
butterfly, very efficaciously. 

You saw that big butterfly that just passed us with the 
swiftness almost of a hawk; that was a red admiral—the 
soaring flight is very characteristic of a Vanessa. The red 
admiral (Vanessa atalanta), like the other Vanessas I pre- 
viously mentioned, has passed the dreary months of winter 
in passive hibernation. Its caterpillar feeds on stinging 
nettle, and is to be found principally on nettle-beds by farm- 
buildings, etc.; he spins a leaf or leaves together, forming a 
mall covered-in domicile, within which he lives, one would 
think fairly safe from his enemies. But, alas for him, a 
‘mall ichneumon fly has learnt to recognise his abode, and a 
ery large percentage of the admiral caterpillars fall a prey 
to this noxious little parasite. We have now come out into 
the road again, and on a small piece of waste land just 
cutside the copse three orange-tip butterflies sport themselves 
i1 the morning sunshine; in a few days’ time the lanes will 
le alive with them, bright spots of moving orange every- 
where. A patch of dock arrests our attention; we stop in 
hopes of taking some more of the common woolly-bear 
caterpillars, this being quite as general a food-plant for the 
garden tiger moth as dead nettle. We look in vain, 
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however ; this is evidently not a tavoured spot for “ tigers,’ but 
yet the dock is eaten by some creature. On more careful search 
we find the cause of the damage; he is a smooth velvety green 
caterpillar, of the angle-shades moth by name. 

The angle-shades caterpillar (Phlogophora meticulosa ; 
marked No. 3 in the fourth picture) has two forms—one the 
green, which we have just found, the other a brown-coloured one 
(marked 2). The brown form feeds at night, sheltering at the 
roots of grass, etc., by day. The reason of this is, of course, that 
the brown caterpillar would be so obvious on its green food-plant 
by day that it would immediately fall a prey to any passing bird ; 
the green form harmonising with the green leaves permits the 
fornier to feed by day in comparative safety. There goes a 
butterfly we all know, the peacock, and a fine example, too. 
Notice when he flaps his wings their under side is of a dark 
black-brown colour. That is because he has to hibernate in old 
barns, hollow trees, etc., where if he had gaudily - coloured 
under wings he would soon be betrayed. The peacock 
(Vanessa io) is a most distinct butterfly, and is perhaps one 
of the most generally known of any, a fact probably accounted 
for by the prominent eye-like spots on the wings (hence its name 
peacock) and the general richness of its coloration. There is 
another very well-known butterfly that with great good fortune 
we might come across to-day —the clouded sulphur (Colias edusa) 
is the one I mean. It seems very doubtful, however, as to 
how many of those examples seen in England in the spring 
have hibernated in this country. Probably by far the greater 
number of them are fresh immigrants from the Continent. After 
a very large influx during the previous year it is possible, however, 
that a few may manageto finda very sheltered spot, and thussurvive 
the ordeal of our wet winter. That white butterfly over there 
looks considerablylarger than any others we have seen. Surely it 
is something fresh? Yes, that is the large white (Pieris brassicz ; 
No. 4 in the first illustration), and, by the black spots on the fore 
wings, itisafemale. See! she has settled, and you can see her weil. 
The male has only a black tip to the anterior wings, those black 
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spots not being represented. It is sometimes very common, is 
this white, the caterpillars doing an immense amount of damage 
to cabbages (their favourite food-plant); hence it is often called 
the cakbage white. The caterpillar has a similar kind of enemy 
as the red admiral has, however, and a large percentage of them 
are always killed by ichneumon flies. By the irony of fate they 
are not thus exterminated until they are practically full fed, 
or even until they are pup, thus being allowed to complete 
their devastations on the cabbages before their death. It also 
feeds on nasturtium, rape, and on a few cther low-growing 
plants. 

There is a white I have never taken, known as the Bath 
white. It is not really an indigenous species, but a friend of 
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Look! a painted lady! You sce it? There, by that humble- 
bee. Ah! it is off, alarmed, I fear, by my voice; but even a 
fleeting glance at such an old friend is delightful. It is the 
Vanessa cardui of the lepidopterist, and in certain years is by 
no means rare—in fact, sometimes prolific. What is this? Some 
large caterpillar at rest upon a tall grass blade, and not unlike 
an oak-eggar in general shape? That is the caterpillar of the 
drinker moth (Odonestis potatoria; No. 1 in the fourth picture), 
and is to be generally found sitting on grass stems in that 
manner in late spring; it is a very generally distributed species, 
But what is the time, I wonder? It is 1.30; so, if our hostess, 
with whom we have been so well entertained, will excuse us, we 
will return. HEREWARD DOLLMAN. 


THE ITALIAN GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. 


N his monumental volume, ‘The Art of Garden Design in 
Italy ” (Longmans, Green, and Co., 1906), Mr. Triggs gives 
a lucid and comprehensive description of all the most impor- 
tant of the gardens of the Italian Renaissance. The whole 
is madeclear by abundant iliustration in collotype plates of 
large size, whole-page plans, and many drawings of details in the 
text. Inanexcellent ‘Historical Introduction” the author points 
out how gardening, with the other arts of civilisation, came from 
East to West. Livy writes of the garden of Tarquinus Superbus as 
early as B.c. 534, and of the lilies, roses, and poppies that grew 
in it. Near Naples there were the immense gardens of Lucullus, 
terraced on the side of a hill. These were probably the earliest of 
the sumptuous gardens of great size built in the neighbourhood 
of Ancient Rome. Towards the dawn of the Christian era, Pliny 
the younger in his treatise, ‘De Re Rustica,” tells of a wide 
stream, stone-edged, in his villa of Casinum, and of a netted 
aviary. ‘This description, and some drawings reproduced from a 
supposed restoration of the details of an ancient garden by 
Bouchet, in 1850, recall, in great measure, many of the more 
elaborate features of our Tudor gardens, which were no doubt 
also inspired by the accounts of gardens given by the writers of 
antiquity. Pliny the younger also describes his winter villa at 
Laurentum, on the seacoast south-west from Rome. These old 
gardens had labyrinths, with hedges of clipped evergreens; the 
labyrinth evidently the ancestor of the maze of Tudor gardens. 

Living walls of vegetation abounded, of box and ilex, with 
box and rosemary as parterre edgings. The clipping and 
trimming of these was the duty of the topiarius, the chief of the 
garden slaves; other special slaves had charge of the vines, 
glasshouses, waterworks, and kitchen -garden, respectively. 
The actual flower garden was very small, a_ restricted 
parterre, with strong lines of some low-growing evergreen. 
The usual entrance was by a forecourt or peristyle, surrounded 
by a colonnade, richly adorned with sculpture, and bright with 
flowers in pots. There were shady alleys and trellised pergolas, 
whose columns were of stone, marble, or wood. Frequent were 
small pavilions—something more than arbours—with a stone 
table and seats, shaded by a vine-covered trellis. 

The immense Villa of Hadrian, near Tivoli, was almost a 
town in itself. Endless were its architectural features: its 
sculptures, its pools, and basins of water, its wall-fountains in 
niches, its mosaics and marbles, its cool aileys of clipped 
verdure, and many other garden delights. It was towards the 
end of the thirteenth century that the earliest of the medizval 
gardens of Italy were built; and during the next three centuries 
they were increasing in splendour and evidence of fertility of 
invention. By the year 1516 the best artists of the day were 
engaged on the great villas about Rome—Raphael, Sangallo, 
Bramante, Peruzzi; giants in the world of genius, combining 
the attainments of painter, architect, engineer, and designer of 
decoration. The villa, both in ancient and medizval times, was 
the summer retreat. For coolness sake it was in hilly country, 
generally upon a steep incline in some place of natural wood and 
rock and water. The steeply-terraced treatment was therefore 
the obvious one. Often the site was cramped and irregular. 
The book shows the masterly way in which difficulties were 
overcome and natural conditions coerced or persuaded into forms 
of beauty. Long shaded alleys led to some feature of interest 
—often a cool water-theatre, where the sound of the water 
rushing and falling increased as the footsteps neared it; or they 
led to some beautiful natural view of vale and mountain, or sea, 
or inland lake. 

As a remarkable treatment of an irregular site, the grounds 
of the Palazzo Borghese at Rome may well be studied. Indeed, 
a plot of hillside ground that presented the most puzzling 
problems seemed only to tickle the architect’s inventive power in 
a pleasant and stimulating way; he, responded with a flow of 
ingenious expedient and ordered sequence, so that cohesion and 
beauty were the invariable outcome. The study of the plans, 
with a glance at the pictures, is extremely illuminating. All 


becomes clear. In the Villa Gamberaia, near Florence, we see 
a splendid use of water—a great water-parterre; the same is 
seen in the zsolino of the Boboli gardens. The theatre was a 
feature occasionally found in the gardens of Italy. The stage 
was a grassy space, rows of clipped cypresses representing the 
side scenes and framing the whole. The auditorium was a 
parterre of flowers, the word ‘ parterre” remaining to denote 
this portion of the floor of the playhouse in clear reference ti 
these old gardens. In the eighteenth century the theatre, 
gererally a semi-circular scoop in ascending ground, wa 
adopted by the French garden designers, through whose influenc« 
it reached England, though here it is not often seen. There is < 
good exampie at Bramham in Yorkshire. In some gardens wert 
cool, dark tunnels of ilex, reminding one of the tunnels of yew 
in some of our home gardens. There is a remarkable ile» 
tunnel at the Villa Gori, outside Siena, where there is also a 
theatre, another being in the grounds of the Villa Sergardi in the 
same neighbourhood. The parterre was necessarily a leading 
feature in these great gardens. One of the largest, but not fox 
that reason the best, is in the Villa Pamphili, close to Rome. 
The space is so large that it gives the effect of exaggeration. 
The design of the parterre was emphasised by the thick and high 
box edging. L*ountains, pools, and sculpture had thus part in the 
decoration. In the case of this garden a conspicuous ornament is 
the number of orange trees in large terra-cotta pots, the size of the 
trees being in good proportion with that of the massive pots. 

The Villa Albani at Rome, the latest of the great gardens of 
Italy, has lost much of the older verve. There is somewhat of 
coldness about it. One turns with pleasure to one of the older 
Roman gardens, such as that of the Palazzo Colonna, a pleasure- 
ground cleverly managed in a cramped space. Here is a 
remarkable cascade, with accompanying flights of steps to right 
and left. 

We hear of strange freaks in some of these old gardens: ot 
practical jokes to be played on visitors; of a bridge that sinks 
into the water when a suitable number of victims have been lured 
on to it; of the adjoining island, to which they thankfully 
escape, which in its turn sinks into the water; of grottoes, with 
squirts aimed at their seated or walking explorers ; of weird watet 
organs. Some of these still remain as examples of the curious 
skill of water engineers and the playful fancies of the times. O! 
the more legitimate use of water for garden delight there are 
good examples at Frascati, on a spur of the Alban Mountains, 
and within easy reach of Rome. From this place there arc 
extensive views over the Roman Campagna and away to the 
distant sea. At the Villa Aldobrandini the water is used witli 
erand effect, coming down in a long series of cascades between 
shady groves, and falling into a wide water-theatre. Again, at 
the Villa Torlonia, there is the same bold use of a stream. At 
the Villa Lante, near Viterbo, there are also important water- 
works. 

During the middle years of the nineteenth century, whe» 
English ways of gardening showed a very poor standard 
taste, and the same contempt for fine tradition pervaded Euroj < 
generally, many of the old gardens were destroyed. Mr. Trig 
justly bewails the destructive influence of the English gardeni: 5 
of the day. He says: ‘In many of the old villas round Rom», 
Florence, and all the great centres of Italy, terraces and parterr 's 
have been ruthlessly removed to make way for plantations » 
deciduous trees, lawns, and carpet bedding, than which nothi 
can be more out of place!” 

Happily, in the present days a higher standard of ta: ¢ 
prevails. Those who love good gardening, and who respect t ¢ 
noble traditions of that of the Italian Renaissance, must rejoi ¢ 
in the knowledge that such vandalism is now a thing impossib 
They will also be truly thankful to Mr. Triggs for his care! '| 
record and lucid exposition. Anyone who has never seen 0 
Italian garden, but who has access to this book, cannot fail 0 
acquire a comprehensive and illuminating apprehension of t '¢ 
subject. 
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Fragrance of gorse in the breath of dawn, 
Note of the cuckoo newly heard, 

Catkins of hazel—delicate, golden 
Meshes thrown on a sky of blue— 

Brush of the wing of the first-come swallow— 


This is Spring. 


HIS is the verse spoken by Pan, to suggest the vernal 
time, in his scornful likening of the lives of mortals to 


the seasons of Nature. 


welcom- 

ing the 
analogy so far as 
the first two 
seasons, spring and 
summer go, but 
arguing that where 
love accompanies 
man in the later 
days of his life 
they have no like- 
ness to the autumn 
and winter, the 
seasons of the 
year’s decay and 
leath. lt is with 
“fragrance of gorse 
in the breath of 
lawn” that Pan 
strikes the first 
ind most sugges- 
ive note of his 
pring. 

Other scents 
re more luscious 
ind opulent. 
‘Scent of roses, 
leady as wine,” 
omes asa sugges- 
ion for the sum- 
ner in the same 
.0em, but there 
S a peculiar 
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cleanness and tonic property about the scent of yorse, which is 
very well matched with the ‘breath of dawn,” to indicate and 
recall all that is fresh and spring-like, when the life of Nature is 
young and pure. It is not as if it were only then, and because the 
gorse gives us its scent when there are few perfume- giving flowers, 
that we appreciate it so much. 
the comparison of delicious perfumes it is as delightful as any 
we can find. 

It was Pan who misled us, if it be a misleading, into 


In itself on its pure merits in 


first talking of 
the least obvious 
of the charms of 
the gorse. Its 
fragrance is a 
delight, but of 
course its more 
obvious (to such 
a degree obvious 
that it almost 
seems to hurt the 
eye) glory is its 
colour. “The 
golden glory of 
the gorse,” as 
the alliterative 
always write of 
it. The epithets, 
such as_ golden, 
and splendid, 
and opulent, 
which you may 
throw at it, are 
almost as ob- 
vious as the 
flaunting gorse 
itself, but the 
epithet which I 
should choose 
for it first is 
‘rpimptable,”” 
because it defies 
so absolutely 
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with a vested and almost insolent aloofness all the very 
many attempts at its reproduction by the painter’s brush and 
colours. All have tried—there is not one of those lovers o! 
beauty who has not flung the colour about in a desp2rate attempt 
to representit. We dojust know what the representation means; 
but it is rather as if the painter had left the space bare and 
written across it, ‘‘this is gorse.”” The colour and texture and 
so on suggest none of the qualities of the original. We have to 
supply all of them from our stored visions. Wherever the gorse 
grows it is glorious (the stock epithet). Just under the Cheviot 
Hills there is a most entrancing stretch of it, like a field 
of cloth-of-gold, but it seems as if it grew constantly more 
splendid and gorgeous as one goes westward, and reaches its 
highest pitch of colour and most unbroken expanses of bloom on 
those cliffs of Cornwall which go down into a turquoise blue 
sea; and if a man is so little a lover of colour that he does not 
know the transcendent effect of vivid gold thus thrown upon a blue, 
then the best thing that he can do with himself is to take a Great 
Western express train at Paddington and let himself be conveyed 
down to a place where he can have such a bewildering object- 
lesson to supply his deficiencies. And naturally enough, since 
the gorse is so splendid there, and set against so fine a setiing of 
the azure sea—to say nothing of the dear warm red mother earth 
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of the West Country—and since 
a very fine and appreciative 
school of land and sea scape 
painters is established there, 
namely, at Newlyn, these New- 
lyn artists have been attacking 
the problems of form and colour 
which the gorse sets them, but 
have never solved them. Until 
some new pigment or some 
new genius be given to man, 
the gorse will keep. without 
tarnish its proper epithet of 
inimitable. 

it is curious in what a 
different way the same thing 
may appeal to different folks 
according to their different dis- 
positions, even how differently 
the same thing may appeal to 
the same person in his own 
different moods. Thus it has 
happened to me, for my edifica- 
tion, to hear a painter of some 
repute engaged in an apprecia- 
tion of the gorse from an 
artistic point of view, hanging 
his head on one side in ordet 
to perceive the colour mor 
clearly, speaking of it witl 
beautiful adjectives, such a 
“tender” and _ ‘ delicate” 
and again I have seen thi 
same man emerging from ; 
heavy encounter with a gors¢ 
bush of some magnitude 
which he has undertaken in 
search for a golf ball which is 
widely errant from the proper 
line. The difference in the 
adjectives applied to that same 
tender, delicate, golden, 
glorious gorse was very striking 
as the sometime artist, but 
now whole-hearted golfer, came 
forth, purple of face, irascible 
of mood, uncontrolled of 
tongue, with a _ thousand 
prickles sticking into a 
thousand parts, and each 
part the most keenly sensi 
tive, of his person. The 
principal acquaintance of the 
average man with gorse is a 
golfing one, and it is not 
friendly —not one which he 
is anxious to pursue and to 
improve. Again, there is 
the fox-hunter, to whom the 
gorse represents in the first 
place potentialities as a fox 
covert. There is the shooter, 
who likes to cut rides in it, and 
to shoot the rabbit as he bolts 
across them. In this there is 
the added charm of uncertainty, 
because you never know, as you 
shoot at the bunny bustling across, pursued by the Clumbers, th: 
beagles, or the terriers, whether you have killed him or no. Hi: 
little corpse, if it is a corpse at all, will not be arrested, even by 
the most instantaneous death, just there, where you killed him 
in the ride. His former impetus will carry him across it, a1 
you will find him, if at all, a yard or two within the covert of t! 
gorse on the other side than that from which he was comin 
At times the woodcock, always full of caprice, will resort 
multitudes to the gorse coverts, and sitting quietly on horseba 
at the corner of a big gorse covert in the West Country, wh 1 
the hounds were drawing the covert, I have seen more than 
score of woodcock come out at the same spot. In the eveni 
the gorse is manifestly a great resort of the yellow-hammer, | 
they go perching in every highest bush, using them as vanta 
posts from which to throw more widely the notes of their sim} 
and most plaintive song. 

3ut no one can know of what various creatures the got 
may be the resort except the zealous naturalist, who will thru ‘ 
himself in under the bushes, between the stems, heedless 
prickles sticking into him like quills upon the fretful porcupi 
It is worth while to force one’s way in, for only then can o e 
realise what a very perfect covert and home for all kinds of w d 
things this gorse must make. There are many more ways @ d 
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windings between the stems than you would think from a merely 
outside view of it; and yet, overhead, the roof is almost as dense 


as that of a thatched cottage. You will 


understand then 


what a warm shelter it can give in winter, for its prickle- 


shaped leaves are evergreen. 
Every here and there in it 
you are very likely to come 
on a stone with fragments 
of snail-shell adhering, to 
show that it is used by a 
thrush as a hammering- 
stone, on which to break the 
shells of the wretched snails 
before he eats the inmates. 
There are certain times of 
year, generally the cold 
times, when the gorse coverts 
are full of blackbirds and 
thrushes. They may spend 
happy days there, only 
leaving the extensive shelter 
in order to get water, with 
food enough to be found by 
scratching up the loose vege- 
table mould of which all the 
surface is formed by the 
decayed or decaying prickles 
which the gorse has shed. 
There will be wrens creeping 
about the bushes, searching 
for insects, and at times of 
migration movement coverts 
of this kind are crowded 
with great numbers of willow- 
wrens, with goldcrests in 
the winter, and other kinds 
according to the seasons and 
the weather. 

The most striking 
beauty of the gorse bloom 
must ever exist in 1ts own 
brilliancy, but now and again 
we see it in very charming 
combination with some of 
the other flowers which 
bloom in those wilder parts 
of the country in which it 
is at home. The gold of 
the gorse blends wonderfully 
with the purple of heather, 
and the two are very often 
to be found side by side. 
Where the gorse is killed 
down the heather will often 
grow in its place, if the 
surrounding country is 
heather-clad; and gorse, for 
all its prickly defences, is 
soon broken down and killed, 
whether by the ruthless 
trampling of a golfer’s boots 
or by a heavy snowfall; and 
a winter of exceptional hard- 
ness will freeze acres of it 
to death. The lowlier 
heather is a much _ hardier 
plant. Another setting in 
which the beauty of gorse 
is well seen is among the 
bracken, blending both with 
the delicate spring green of 
the young fern and with the 
russet, which is the hue of 
the bracken’s winter dress. 
Now and then we see its 
vividness thrown up _ into 
strong relief by a background 
of the dark Scotch fir, 
especially in all that sandy 
country in the neighbour- 
hood of Woking and the like 
heathy soils. Among the 
pine woods of that country 
there are beautiful glades 
where the heather, the 
gorse, and the bracken seem 
to be striving forthe mastery ; 
and close as it all is to big 
London we can well picture 
Pan holding court in it, 
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singing to nymphs and satyrs of “fragrance of gorse in the 
breath of spring.” As for what we are more likely to see and 
hear, it will more probably be a golfer, who will call the 
gorse “ whin,” and will not talk of it at all prettily. 
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THELHAMPTON, formerly written Athelhampston 
and sometimes pronounced Admiston, is a parish set 
in the Dorsetshire Hundred of Puddletown. That 
name of Athelhampston in the skilful hands of the 
older historians made of the parish the ancient seat of 

Saxon kings or, at the least, the home of A=thelhelm, slain before 
the Dorset host as he led them against the Danes on the Bill of 
Portland. In our own times the antiquary has lost courage, 
and a place-name tempting to a guess at its origin is known to 
be a trap baited for reckless investigators. 

Domesday cannot be cited for Athelhampston, and although 
there is much material for its early history, no arrangement of 
documents has yet been achieved, and all is still piecemeal and 
uncertain until we touch the name of those Martyns who built 
the ancient hall. Loundres there were and Pydels amongst its 
early lords, a Henry de la Pydel holding here in the thirteenth 
century a knight’s fee of the heirs of Hildebrand of London, who 
held of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and he in turn of the King. 
An inquest of the nineteenth year of Edward I. finds Henry de la 
Pydele dead and Alice and Joan, his daughters, his next heirs. 
They were both born here at “ Pydele Athalamston,” and, asking 
seisin of their heritage, the neighbours, panelled in a jury, find 
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that Alice is aged eighteen and her sister fourteen. Both ages 
are proved by the customary evidence, neighbours who had 
children born at the same time as Alice or Joan being sworn with 
neighbours who were in Athelhampton Hall when the christening 
feast was forward. The Dorsetshire historian displays to us a 
long and chaotic pedigree with a thin documentary backing, 
which pedigree asserts that a Sir Robert Martyn married the heir 
of London or Loundres, and that their son, Sir Richard, had to 
wife a daughter of Henry de la Pydel. At least it seems certain 
that the later Martyns considered themselves heirs of the blood 
of both these early Athelhampston families, marshalling their 
arms among the shields of alliance which coloured the glazed 
panes of their hall. The red bars of the Martyn shield show 
the family for a branch of the baronial family of the Martyns, 
barons of Dartington in Devonshire under Henry II., the pedigree 
giving the first-named Sir Robert as eleventh in descent from a 
‘¢ Martyn of Tours,” who landed, as an ancestor should, from a 
Norman ship in Pevensey Bay. In any case these Martyns were 
ancient nobility of the country-side. A fine of King John’s reign 
tells us that a Martyn was then lord of the castle of Pydele in 
Dorset, and from an early age they were lords of Athelhampston. 
Their marriages with Faringdons and Poulets, Cheverells and 
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Daubeneys, show that they held to their gentle rank, and their 
later generations are those of a rich family of squires. The 
Athelhampston line ended with Nicholas Martyn in 1595-96, his 
tomb in the Athelhampton chapel of St. Mary Magdalene in 
the church of Our Lady at Pyddletown formerly saluting him 
in the grim humour of an old tombstone as 

Nicholas the First and Martyn the Last, 

Good night, Nicholas ! 
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GREEN COURT. 


He had married a daughter of John Wadham, squire of 
Merytield in Somerset, sister of that Nicholas Wadham whose 
bountiful house was “ike an inn at all times and like a court at 
Christmas,” the founder of Wadham College at Oxford. By 
this lady Nicholas Wadham, whose three sons died young, left 
four daughters, well bestowed in marriage with a Brune, a 
Tichborne, a White, and a Floyer. Athelhampton came in the 
end to be the portion of the Brunes. From them it descended 
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to Bankes of Corfe Castle, and in 
1665 Sir Ralph Bankes of Corfe 
sold the Brunes’ estate here to Sir 
Robert Long, of Draycot Cerne. The 
history of Athelhampton after this 
sale is a short one. Catherine, a coheir 
of Sir James Tylney Long, brought 
Athelhampton with much more to her 
husband, the Duke of Wellington’s 
spendthrift nephew, who thereupon 
became Wiiliam Pole-Tylney-Long- 
Wellesley. This worthless person 
succeeded in 1845 as fourth Earl of 
Mornington, and died in 1857 having 
wasted his estates, and a London news- 
paper gave him an obituary notice, 
saying that his life had been unredeemed 
by a single virtue and adorned by no 
single grace. In his last days he was 
a pensioner of his uncle, the Great 
Duke. In 1848 he had sold Athel- 
hampton to Mi. George Wood, and 
in 1891 the house and lands were sold 
for the third time, Mr. Alfred de 
Lafontaine, the purchaser, being the 
present lord of the manor of Athel- 
hampton. By this last sale there 
came to the hands of an antiquary, 
too late to save many of its most Copyright. 

interesting features, a beautiful old 

English house, whose worst injuries were suffered in a genera- 
tion when reverence for the noble works of our forefathers was 
in all men’s mouths. From being a house of knights and 
squires the old hall had sunk to the slovenly estate of a 
farmhouse. 

Doubtless there was a house here from early days, the 
chief seat of this branch of the Martyns. To this house, 
probably a place of strength, lit by windows within its 
courtyards, Sir William Martyn, knight of the Bath, who 
died in 1503, made notable additions. Mr. de Lafontaine 
reckons that the house in its great day enclosed at least three 
courtyards, the ancient chapel standing in the south-west corner 
of the first court, which was without the gate-house. The fore- 
court was shut in on the north and east by the main block of 
the mansion house, and on the south and west by the gate-house 
and curtain walls. Wings of the house closed in on all sides 
the middle court. 

In the year 1862 the hall was entered through the 
small archway of a noble gate-house of two storeys, a gate- 
house whose magnificence would have befitted the entry to an 
earl’s castle rather than to a knight’s manor-house. Over the 
arch was the corbelling of a beautiful oriel window with a 
battled head, a panel under its mullions being richly carved with 
the arms of the owner. In that year of 1862 the blow fell. The 
unappreciative owner of the hall toppled down every stone of 
that gateway which made Athelhampton remarkable amongst 
West Country manor-houses. Happily, the present owner has 
collected sufficient information, and the greater part of the 
original material for its complete restoration. With the gate- 
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house fell the chapel, the walls of the first two quads, and a 
great part of the house, the gate-house ruin going to build 
new stables. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE FUCHSIA. 

HERE are signs that the Fuchsia, beloved of our forbears, is 
again to be a great summer flower. It is not a very old intro- 
duction to these shores, and for many years enjoyed a popularity 
that was only equalled by the Geranium of later days. It was 
to be seen in the garden of the cottager, as well as the squire, and 
the writer well remembers the hanging blooms of many colours 

which adorned the flower-beds of a previous generation. Fuchsias may be 
regarded as almost certain to bloom well, as the weather has little influence 
in either hindering or promoting a free display, though, of course, a good 
summer brings the plant nearer perfection. Many of the plants seen in the 
London parks are of considerable age, and present a luxurious picture of 
growth and colour for many months, the imposing groups in the grass con- 
stituting one of the features of the flower gardening in Hyde Park and the 
other parks during the summer and early autumn months. These pyramids 
of bloom are not difficult to produce, but it is wise to restrict the selection 
of sorts to those grown by the park gardeners, whose experience is worth 





taking advantage of. The most popular are Mme. Cornellison, Rose of 


Castile, Beauty of Trowbridge, Mrs. Marshall, Lye’s Own, and Charming. 
SUMMER FLOWERS AND SUMMER WoRK. 

We were visiting a summer sh w recently and great was our joy to see 
and smell the old-fashioned flowers which we revered in the days of childhood. 
There was the Sweet Rocket, the Hesperis matronalis of the botanist ; but in 
how many gardens is this present now? It is 
a summer flower of beauty and sweet scent; 
but, unfortunately, the various varieties seem 
to linger in few gardens, in spite of loving 
care bestowed upon them. It is quite worth 
while giving the experience of an Irish rector, 
the Rev. Denis Knox, of this old-world flower. 
He says: ‘‘I possess in quantity six varieties : 
Tke French white; the Scotch, or Eglinton as 
it is often called (this sort has, I may say, 
always a trace of lilac at the top of its spike) ; 
the true old double white; the pale lilac, the 
most vigorous of all; the true old lilac, now 
nearly extinct; and the lower-growing, shorter- 
spiked purple. This, I recollect, used to be 
called Parkes’ Rocket.” And here follows 
some useful advice about cultivation: ‘* Many 
people make the mistake of allowing the 
side shoots to remain on. This gives the 
plant rather a weedy appearance, and, oi 
course, takes from the length and majesty 
of the main spike. Double Rockets ar 
essentially plants for rich, deep, moist soils 
They are plants that cannot be left alon: 
or left long in the same soil. Every thir 
year at least they should be taken up anc 
divided, placed in new soil, with whicl 
plenty of well-rotted cow manure and som¢ 
lime rubbsh have been incorporated. They 
strike freely in spring from cuttirnss put dowr 
as soon as they begin to push iu the spring 
but they divide so satisfactorily that now 
“COUNTRY iIFE.” that I have plenty of them I do not go t« 
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the trouble of making cuttings. They have an enemy in the shape of a 

nasty white grub, which attacks them and eits out the bloom-spikes when 

they are about gin. or so high. It must be searched for and destroyed. The 

curling of the Jeaves infallibly shows its presence. It would be indeed a 

pity were such delightful fldwers as double Rockets to pass out of existence.” 
From SWEET Rocket To RosE Conran F. MEYER. 

It is a long jump from the Sweet Rocket to the bold Conrad F. Meyer 
Rose which is opening its first bud. No Rose has given more satisfaction 
in the garden of the writer. It belongs to quite a hybrid race, at least the 
Japanese Rose is one of the parents, and this parentage is evident in the 
leafage. No Rose in the garden exhibits greater vigour or uglier thorns. 
The stems rise strung and straight, and from the early days of June until the 
autumn it is possible to smell the huge pale rosy-coloure flowers into which 
the o'd ‘* Cabbage’ Rose seems to have poured its fragrance. We have 
planted it against an old oaken fence, where it can ramble practically at 
leisure, and this is the only sort of place in which it can be truste] to reveal 
its true heauty. Already the buds are expanding upon the China and hybrid 
China Roses and meeting the colouring from the greyish blue of Rosemary 
and the dashing yellow of Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruticosa). We have 
advocated at the risk of weariness to our readers the grev border, which does 
not signify a dull border. The grey border has a delicious winter greyress 
from the leafage of Lavender, Rosemary, Stachys, Santolina, and Phlomis, 
but at this glorious season, when the ‘* May ” whitens the hedgerows, and the 
golden rain of flowers is showered from the Laburnum, the border is bright 
with the flowers of the China Roses, and so we may pass to 

EARLY SUMMER WORK. 

Our first thoughts in the flower garden are of the Roses and the 
‘* prospects of the season.” At the time of writing these are not brilliant. 
A cold, north-easterly wind has followed three days of summer sunshine and 
soothing breezes, such changes signifying a great display of ereenfly. The 
best way to meet greenfly is by hard syringing with clear water when it is 
seen that the Roses have been attacked, but when the enemyhas become uncom- 
fortably aggressive, then administer the following, which is a well-known 
remedy : Take four ounces of quassia chips and steep them in water fora few 
hours, then simmer from twelve to twenty-four hours in a gallon of water, and 
add three ounces of softsoap. When dissolved, add water to make up two and 
a-half gallons. Greenfly plays sad havoc with tender shoots and increases 
so rapidly that the sternest measures are necessary to prevent its spreading to 





almost everything in the garjen. All summer flowers may be planted out 
with safety now, and there should be a great call this year upon exotics, the 
miserable spring, with its weeks of dryness and cold north-easteriy winds 
having upset entirely the gardeners’ calculations. We have had to resow 
annuals in several instances, but have fortunately at hand plenty of half-hardy 
sorts, such as Phlox Drummondi, Verbena, the Ostrich Plume China Asters, 
and Stocks. These are now being planted out in large masses to scent and 
colour the garden, and make good the failure of the March and April sown 
seeds, 
HEDGEROWS AND Dust. 

A very interesting pont is raised in a contemporary concerning the 
nfluence of dust on the hedgerows and gardens adjoining highways. The 
writer mentions that the dust, while of no consequence to the owner of a 
mo'or-car, is serious when we consider that the leaves are choked with cust 
and unable to perform their proper functions in assisting the growth of the 
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plant. Two or three dry summets will mean that during the growing season 
the hedges make very little growth through the dust choking the pores of the 
leaves ; this will lead to the death of the plant in the course of time. Both 
evergreen and deciduous hedges seem to be suffering from the dust nuisance, 
as both are weakened most when they ought to be growing vigorously. 
What chance has a Thorn or a Ho'ly, or, in fact, any plant to make proper 
growth when the young shoots are smothered with dust as soon as they start 
unfolding, and but for occasional rain are not clean until the following 
autumn? During the last two years various hedges we are acquainted witt. 
have deteriorat-d, and if the dust problem is not soon settled, in ten years’ 
time there will be no hedges of any consequence by the roadside, and one of 
the charms of the country will be gone. 
THE TEMPLE Snow. 

This was, as usual, a great success, and a report of it will be found on 

another page. The groups were of great interest and finely arranged. 
RECENT New [PLANTs. 

A Rare Pink.—One of the most interesting plants shown before the 
Royal Horticultural Society recently was the hybrid Pink Spencer Bickham, 
a cross between D. cwsius and the Maiden Pink (D. deltoidea). It was 
shown by Messrs. R. Veitch and Co. of Exeter, and is not only neat in 
growth, but has a wealth of charming flowers of a bright rose colour, with 
white centre. It is a plant for the rock gar'en. 

A New Rhododendron.—One of the most beautiful Rhododendrons ever 
exhibited before the Royal Horticultural Society is the variety named Mrs. 
E. C. Stirling, which received an award of merit from the society a few days 
ago. It is reminiscent of the lovely Pink Pearl, which is known to every 
lover of the Rhododendron. The new arrival from Messrs. J. Waterer of 
Bagshot, Surrey, has the same beautiful flowers and in the same profusion, 
but the colouring is best described as lilac, passing to white towards the 
centre of the segment. It has the catawbiense blood in it, which is revealed 
by stronger foliage and a hardier look altogether. Pink Pearl was also 
beautifully shown by this firm, and the lovely White Pearl. 

Vhe Double 4Arabis,—No hardy flower we think has achieved popularity 
more quickly than the double Arabis, which is recognised in books and 
catalogues as A. albida fl.-pi. We have seen many glorious masses of it 
lately, and it seems to enjoy a longer life than the old favourite of gardens, 
the Rock Cress of the cottage plot, where it mingled with the yellow of the 
Alyssum and the silvery tufts of Fringed Pink. The double Arabis naturally 
opens its flowers more slowly, but when the e are in perfection there is a 
surface of little pearly rosettes, so thickly clustered that the greyish leaves 
are notseen. It is a hardy plant for all gardens, and deserves its sudden 
popularity. 


THE RIVER. 


WAS born within hearing of running water, and through 
most of my life the sound has been with me. Not a 
mighty torrent, but a little river, flowing among quiet 
meadows, its silence only broken where a weir bars its 
path. For children a river is the best of companions; it és 
ready for every mood—a playfellow, a dreamfellow, a thing of 
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beauty, a thing of romance, a spur to imagination. First we 
made its acquaintance with frocks highly held by a nursemaid. 
Under her guidance we fished in safe, shallow parts. A bent 
pin, a thick string, and large lead formed the tackle, and, strange 
to say, no fish were caught; while the elder children, unhampered, 
and free to go where they liked, had wonderful sport among the 
minnows and roach. but very early we could treat the river as 
an intimate friend, and learnt its features with far more aptitude 
than was shown with our lessons. A German governess com- 
plained with surprise that out of schooltime we never gave 
lessons a thought. How could we, when there was the river to 
learn ? 

To fish was always a joy. To creep on hands and knees 
through thick 
bushes to the 
edge of the bank, 
and drop the 
hook right among 
the shadowy 
forms crowding 
under a_ sunk 
log; or with a 
long rod to throw 
the bait among 
the rushes at the 
further side, and 
wait, munching 
an apple, or 
even dozing with 
a book, for that 
determined curtsy 
of the float 
betraying the 
hungry fish. I 
do not think, 
by what I hear 
from _ fishermen 
now, that we 
were very expert, 
but we caught a 
great many fish. 


Brothers home 
from school 
brought — fly-rods 


and such innova- 
tions; and friends 
of more worldly 
wisdom told us 
of dough mixed 
with brandy, to 
tempt the wary 
monster, whis- 
pering that on 
some rivers it 
was illegal to use 
such bait. But 
our fish did not 
respond to these 
new-fangled ways, 
and no way 
could come up 
to the charm of 
finding a_ perch, 
ridged and 
watchful, 3ft. 
down ina shadow, 
and watch him 
deliberate on 
the worm dropped 
a few inches 
from his nose. 
Why the worm 
stood still when 
it came _ conve- 


niently opposite [xiii 
him sometimes [==aieai 


puzzled the perch, 

and, filled with ©.” ‘Vevalfe. 
distrust, he would 

slowly turn and dive to further depths; but sometimes he would 
accept it as the dispensation of a wise Providence, and slip 
straight to the wriggler, seeming to lick his lips as he came. 
With one big gobble the hook was safe in his mouth, and the 
stripy form, stiff, with all its thorny fins ready set for the 


unwary hand, would be gasping on the shore. I knew 
every perch in the pool below the weir. The biggest 


measured 8in., but all were striped and fascinating beyond 
other fish. As I caught them, I threw them back again, and 
prepared the same trap once more. The perch looks so wise 
that it is hard not to grow conceited when you have fooled him 
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again and again. The pool was overhung with nut trees on on 
side, and kept within bounds on the other by tunible-down camp 
shedding. It flowed out over shallows and by sand-banks. Herz 
was a fine playground. We would block up the stream, all but 
one narrow channel, and make miniature locks, with gates to 
open and shut. Or arrange stepping-stones from side to side, 
or dig a pool and decorate it with the coral pink willow 
rootlets that edge the hollows under the bank, to make a1 
aquarium. 

Under the stones lived gobies. I have never met wit! 
gobies elsewhere, and do not know if the name was our own 
invention. They live under the stones, and if you carefully 
turn over the stone in shallow water, there lies your goby ex 
posed. He is a 
ugly fellow, fron 
3in. to 2in. long 
with a huge hea 
and tapering tail 
Put a hand o1 
each side of him 
quickly scoop hin 
up, and put hin 
in your tin can 
If he is a big on 
he tickles th 
palms of you 
hands, but yor 
do not mind i: 
the excite: 
moment, as h 
can escape wit! 
terrible swift 
ness, and cree} 
under the ston 
again. 

A home-buil 
canoe is anothe 
joy. Ours was % 
Rob Roy, and |! 
knew it wa: 
neither young not 
middle aged. 
In its latest days 
it was covered 
with canvas, and 
that was painted 
over; but still it 
leaked, and on 
of us always went 
to paddle, and 
another to bail to 
keep it afloat as 
we went along. 
At last it was 
condemned, and 
when the outei 
husk of canvas 
was taken off we 
could poke 
our fingers 
through the wood. 
Next we had a 
snub-nosed — punt 


been named afte: 
the charming 
XY wom ¥ um 

But the attendant 
carpenter, dis 
liking tautology, 
divided th 
syllables betwee: 
the sides. Ther 
were many ex 
peditions t 

be made u: 
stream. A fores 
was discovere 

and a lake in it 
which was just the place for seaside toy boats and their boat 
houses. We called it Lake Superior, but ic was muddy bottomed 
and less pleasant to fall into than the pebbly river. We kne\ 
the depth of each square yard, and when on cold days we wer 
forbidden to paddle we generally fell in with our shoeson. Th 
weir had a rounded top, then steps down, and then slipper) 
boards. 

In summer scarcely any water ran over, and it made 
splendidly dangerous playing ground. Green mossy weed slippe 
one’s feet up, and green mud stuck to one’s clothes. It was 
feat to walk along the rounded top without suddenly sittin; 
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down. We often found it necessary to slide from the top of the 
haystack several times to remove the traces before we could 
face the nurses. 

In floodtime the river spreads and spreads; the low bit 
of meadow with rank grass is covered first; familiar fields take 
on a strange look, as though they had been cut up like a dissected 
map, and pieces forgotten; the current takes short cuts; the 
willows look choked, with their round pollarded heads just over 
the water; the field path has long been covered, and some of 
the lower cottages are threatened. Now we see why our 
village in old times of splendour was called the City of Waters, 
and why the bridge with its arches stretches rooyds. from each 
bank, an object of wonder to visitors who take our measure 
when we have on our smiling summer face. But floods some- 
times arise in the summer. These bring far more destruction 
in their path; myriads of insects are drowned; the taller 
buttercups and sorrel heads that struggle and bend above 
the suriace are black with frightened ants and _ beetles. 
\Vhen the stalk dips below the surface they are swept off in 
little black balls and masses still clinging together. Little 
reed-birds are washed from their nests, and the banks are made 
unsightly for the rest of the summer by the weeds, scum, and 
mud which cover everything below high-water mark. Traces of 
the various stages of the flood are marked on every willow trunk 
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the ice. Below, the ground ice makes itself heard with a hollow 
booming as it gets loose, and the stream hurries it down, bumping 
and scraping the resonant roof. Then comes the thaw. The 
stream can hardly wait for the ice to melt. It cracks it up, 
tearing off large pieces and hurling them against the sheets below. 
The frozen mud, sticks, and débris are released, and a brown 
torrent hurls itself along, frothed up into creamy lumps of foam, 
sheets of ice grinding and churning, till they are brought up 
edgeways groaning by the bridge. Here they struggle and edge 
and change, ever tighter, till the smallest are worried through, 
and others split up and follow in the race, always leaving a 
crowd behind. 

Monastic buildings once stood by the water-side, raised a 
little above the flood level. In the exciting times of the last 
Henry they were nearly all pulled down, and the good building 
stone used by thrifty local builders. Some rolled into the river, 
and as you turn over a stepping-stone you may find a carved or 
flattened side. The monks were busy folk, and have left their 
large farm-builjings. Also they worked a water-mill on our 
river, and no doubt there was much coming and going over the 
old bridge. They could not, however, tell of our river’s greatest 
time. A saint once dwelt there, and baptised a king in its very 
waters. He had come from over the sea when heathendom 
reigned among us, intending to push up to the North; but there 
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by white mud rings. While the floods last in winter or summer 
they are very beautiful; either with a carpet of bright buttercups 
and moon daisies to their very edge, or black under a storm 
cloud against a snowy landscape. Now is the time for the 
adventurous-minded to sally forth over the bright acres in a 
canoe. <A punt is apt to lead one into difficulties when the punt 
pole sinks suddenly intoa concealed ditch. A boat’s keel catches 
in barbed fences, and the oars are entangled in every bush; but 
a Canadian canoe floats over most obstacles. Its flat bottom 
saves it as it makes a race between the willow trees and across 
the rapid course of the true stream-bed. It can toil up the face 
of the rapids and race down again unharmed. It can poke its 
inquisitive nose through a gap in the hedge, and slide close 
to the roof in the small tunnel left in the bridge’s arch, or 
follow the flocks of white ducks and geese over the shallow 
meadows. 

It takes a hard winter to do more than freeze a little shelf of 
thin ice round the old rush stems, and spread a film over the 
sheltered backwaters. But in the true iron grip of the real frost, 
ice comes hard and thick and lumpy, with waves, and plaits and 
creases where the thin, early ice was broken. A big crack comes 
right down the middie of the course, either gaping upwards or 
bending down, showing how the imprisoned stream pushed it up 
or sank from below. A hundred old scars are on the surface of 
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seemed enough to occupy one saint on our quiet river bank, so 
he stayed. Earlier yet, the Romans had built their villas 
churches, and pavements here, and one of their lesser roads, 
connecting two of those huge, straight ways, running east and 
west, crossed the river near the city gate, where at a sharp 
turn the high water takes a short cut over a_ steep piece 
of bank. 

New treasures are often washed to sight, and we are taken 
suddenly back to that time of might and elegance by a yellow 
and red patterned tile. Roman civilisation seems so incongruous 
among the water-meadows, that we thiuk more easily of the 
sturdy prehistoric warrior, who fell by a shrewd blow from a 
bronze spear-head, and was buried in the gravel. Was itina 
huge battle that he fell, when tribes poured across the river-bed 
to win a new boundary? Or was the foe, who smote so hard 
from below, a secret enemy lying in wait among the scrub of 
willow bushes? It must have been even before this wild warrior 
knew the twistings of the river that a mammoth took his last 
walk, crushing down the forest undergrowth, and lay down to 
die and leave his bones, playthings for the floods, among the 
pebbles. This takes us too far back; but since there were 
first children in the world they have loved rivers. So do I 
count all children blessed who, as I have done, live beside a 
river. SY3IL Biunt. 
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ELEPH ANT-HUNTING IN UPPER 


INDIA. 





Parsi Sah, 


T would have been strange had so characteristic a scene as 
a “kheddah” been omitted from the panorama of India 
unfolded for Royal eyes. From the safe altitude of a gallery 
in Mysore the Prince and Princess of Wales watched a 
capture of wild elephants. In Southern India the custom 
is to drive a roaming herd within a large stockade. Thousands 
of beaters form an enormous circle, round which fires are kindled 
at night; the final impulse in the desired direction being given by 
lighted torches, and, needless to add, a medley of loud noises. 
Once inside the corral the trapped beasts rush about in the vain 
search for an outlet—eventually they huddle together in the 
centre for mutual protection. By the trained assistance of tame 
elephants they are soon securely bound. In Northern India a 
kheddah is a far more exciting affair. Instead of being merely an 
interested spectator one joins in the chase. The element of 
danger in the pro- ’ 
ceedings would hite 
probably have “*%%' 
appealed to Their 4. 
Royal High- 
nesses; what 
would have been 
the feelings of the 
anxious officials in 
charge of the 
illustrious tourists 
is beyond conjec- 
ture. 

The system 
was introduced 
into British terri- 
tory some fifty 
years ago by the 
late Maharajah of 
Balrampore, from 
Nepaul, where he 
had seen it in 
operation. His 
present Highness 
is the largest 
owner of elephants 
in the whole of the 
country, with the 
exception of the 
rulers of Mysore 
and Nepaul. Heis 47s? Sat. 
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constantly adding to his stock, as an elephant-hunt is his favourite 
recreation. One memorable Christmas I found myself among the 
visitors assembled to enjoy the novel amusement. We were in 
camp near the sacred city of Hardwar. The Maharajah’s guests 
for the occasion included the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces and Lady Digges La Touche, and every possible 
arrangement had been made to ensure good sport. Elephants 
are thirsty individuals, and generally to be seen in the vicinity of 
rivers. The Balrampore party had worked its way down from 
the lower Kumaon ranges towards the Ganges. The forest land 
lying between the Oudh and Rohilkhund railway line, and the 
hills a little to the east of Mussoorie, was known to contain 
herds, and it was confidently hoped that several fine animals 
would be caught. Of course the number taken by means of a 
stockade is very much larger than that secured by a chase; the 
Balrampore 
hunters, however, 
have noosed as 
many as fourteen 
within one hour. 
This only when 
they are on stern 
duty bound; such 
hard and danger- 
ous work is not 
compatible with 
Christmas celebra- 
tions. Our experi- 
ences were limited 
to one at a time, 
quite sensational 
enough for most 
of us. Elephant- 
hunting, like other 
sport, varies, and 
some days were 
entirely blank. 
Generally some 
ten or twelve miles 
would be traversed 
before reaching the 
nearest point to 
which a straggler 
from the herd had 
been tracked. 


A KHEDDAH ELEPHANT. Copyright Lhe first picture 
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shows us on the way. Later 
on the howdahs would be 
exchanged for pads such as 
are fastened on the animals 


bringing up the rear. Thick 
jungle can only be nego- 
tiated along the line of 


least resistance, and with the 
least possible impedimenta. A 
howdah is quite a comfortable 
conveyance, but a pad is not. 
Practice alone will enable one 
to accomplish a long journey 
without undue fatigue. At first 
it is difficult to swing the body 
in harmony with the peculiar 
pace of the mount, the conse- 
quence being much unnecessary 
strain on the muscles, especially 
in the case of ladies. The correct 
position is with the feet dangling 
behind the mahout (driver), and 
a pad rope in eitherhand. The 
poor mahout often resembles 
a stringed toy such as babies 
love, his legs violently agitated 
against his animal’s neck, his 
arms waving above his head as 
he does his best to clear obstruc- 
tive branches from the path of 
the ‘sahib-logue” above him. 
That his own back is meanwhile 
dug by the points of feminine 
shoes, and his turban almost 
dragged from his head by the 
frenzied clutch of frightened 
feminine fingers, is all in the 
day’s work. 

Arrived at the rendezvous, 
enjoined. 


from which the quarry may be expected. 
too, not to shoot with—ordinary bullets would not make much 
impression on a pachyderm’s hide—but to scare away the harried 
quadruped should he think fit to charge. 
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absolute 


silence is strictly 
Shrill cries and distant shots indicate the direction 
Our men carry rifles, 


A sudden crackling, a 


THE LAST MOMENT OF FREEDOM. 


arrives. 


A te 


. \ 


IN THE PATHLESS JUNGLE. 
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momentary glimpse of a huge 
form lumbering past, and the 
kheddah beasts, like hounds 
unleashed, are off, the moogri- 
wallahs whacking away at the 
sensitive spot at the root of the 
tail to urge their beasts to 
greater speed. The moogri isa 
small wooden club into whose 
rounded end are hammered long 
nails with protruding heads. 
A wielder of this severe spur 
may be seen in the accompany- 
ing photograph of a kheddah 
elephant. Forcing a_ track 
through tangled undergrowth, 
knocking over young saplings, 
and extricating ourselves from 
the embarrassing attentions of 
stronger trees, we tear along. 
At times the chase lies over a 
fairly level plain with the panting 
quarry full in view. More often 
we are apparently lost in the 
pathless jungle, even the nearest 
elephant a few yards away 
swallowed up by the reedy 
waves. A startled stag bounds 
straight across. The nomad we 
are in quest of must be very 
close; but where? It is a 


thrilling moment. Soon a 
keen-eyed hunter spies him 
crouching within a_ thorny 


thicket. Nagendra Guj, the brave 
old warrior, hero of a hundred 
fights, is sent to rout him out, 
and a fierce combat ensues. 


It results entirely in favour of the fugitive, whose sharp tusks 
have drawn blood from Nagendra’s defenceless trunk before help 
Again and again the beast breaks away, to be made a 
prisoner at last in spite of gallant struggle or fleet and strategic 
retreat. One of the photographs showsa prize at the end of days 
of freedom, his pointed tusks rendering him easily distinguishable 
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from the mob of which he is the central 
figure. It is only after a year or so of 
captivity that an elephant is sufficiently 
subdued to permit the tips of his natural 
weapons to be sawn off and the edges 
encased with metal to prevent the 
splitting of the ivory. The next act of 
the drama is also illustrated. Trained 
animals press close up against the wild 
one. Stout ropes securely noosed are 
passed under their sheltering bodies. 
One end is attached to a tame elephant, 
the other is placed near the hind legs 
of the creature it is intended to shackle. 
Very cautiously is the animal induced 
to move one of his ponderous limbs, 
instant advantage being taken of the 
action. Heavy strands are deftly 
twisted round the massive throat, and 
the operation is complete. 

Another illustration gives a good 
idea of the march back. Weary 
with his race for liberty, the prisoner 
plods along, pushed and prodded by 
stern and steady guardians when he 
stops or flags. In front move leaders 
to whom he is also fastened. Escape 
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is hopeless, and a sensible animal accepts the inevitable. 
Like a camel, an elephant is able to provide himself with a 
certain amount of reserve liquid, about ten gallons. When this 


is exhausted his 
Gargantuan thirst 
can only be 
quenched at ariver 
or stream. Food 
is placed within 
reach of the 
stretching trunk of 
a recent capture 
—though ordi- 
narily his appetite 
is a formidable 
thing to appease, 
in the first days 
of captivity he is 
too heart-broken 
to eat—but for 
drink he must 
wait. When con- 
veyed from the 
trees to which he 
is tethered to the 
nearest water 
supply he goes 
quietly enough. Parsi Sah. 

When it is time to 

return he sometimes waxes fractious. 


A PITIFUL FIGHT 


He feels like a giant 


refreshed after his long pull, and squirted shower bath, and 
makes a frantic attempt at regaining his independence. Rush as 
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AND HIS GUARDS Copyright 


he may, his escort soon bring him to his bearings, and even the 
most refractory learns in time to submit to circumstance. Until 
that merciful knowledge is fully acquired, there are many such 
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scenes as_ that 
depicted in the 
sixth photograph, 
pitiful fights with 
late. Little by 
little his attendant 
wins his regard, 
bit by bit gains 
his difficult con- 
fidence. The 
primary step 
towards a_ good 
‘understanding is 
the application of 
soothing unguents 
to relieve the pain- 
ful cuts of the 
pressing cords. To 
catch a baby 
elephant not able 
to keep pace with 
the herd, or 
separated some- 
how from its 
Copyright. natural protectors, 

is naturally not a 


troublesome undertaking. Theyoungster, who, perhaps, entangles 
his tender little trunk in the netting rope, thinks it some sort of 
game. Soon it will be disengaged and firmly fixed around his fat 





little neck. He will be more 
easily educated than a bigger 
brother, though at first his little 
mind will fail to grasp the 
situation, and he will give him- 
self much needless discomfort. 
According to character and 
capacity is an elephant trained. 
If of tractable disposition and 
handsome appearance, ihe 
becomes the pride of a state 
procession, the joy of his 
faithful mahout; or he may 
prove of brave and stubborn 
spirit, and be valued as an 
indispensable assistant in the 
work of bringing others of his 
species from the destructive 
lite of the forest to one of 
service to mankind. Possibly 
he turns out just an ordinary 
catch, a mere beast of burden, 
a hewer of wood, and drawer of 
water. Elephant- hunting is 
the sport of kings, but not 
necessarily an extravagance. 
In their sagacity and self- 
sacrifice these animals are 
sometimes an example to their 
human conquerors. One very 
fine beast, whose capture we 
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witnessed, was understood to have led his pursuers a long 
round in order to give his companion time to escape. He did 
not seek cover in the jungle, but at once made boldly for 
the open plain. Men skilled in the reading of woodland 
signs told us afterwards that another animal was concealed 
in the Jong grass, from whose vicinity brave La Touche Guj 
drew the chase by the sacrifice of his own freedom. He 
received the compliment of being named after the popular 
Lieutenant-Governor, and well deserved the honour, as well 
as the appellation of Guj, which means king elephant. 
This noble animal is pictured enjoying a drink. All along 
his conduct was exemplary. The elephant that enshrined 
Buddha in one of his numerous incarnations could not have 
behaved better. 

The news of the capture of a wild elephant is hailed with 
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HE science of venerie, with the nomenclature and 
language appropriated to it, may be said, without 
much exaggeration, to have been throughout the 
Middle Ages an essential part of the education of every 
man of noble birth. 

And even to this day a great 
many of the technical terms 
brought into fashion by the 
devotees of field sports may 
sull be heard at the covert-side, 
ai the kennels, or on the moors, 
although they would be hope- 
lessly unintelligible to the 
Cockney who has _ never 
mounted a horse or shouldered 
a gun. On the other hand, 
several words, such as “lure ”’ 
and ‘*mews,” which were 
originally used only by sports- 
men with a special meaning 
peculiar to one branch of their 
art, have been so incorporated 
into the vulgar tongue as to 
becomecommon colloquialisms, 
habitually employed by persons 
totally ignorant of their proper 
meaning, and even applied by 
them to objects or actions 
altogether different from those 
to which they are really 
applicable. It is, thus, very 
doubtful whether any large 
proportion of our countrymen, 
even in the educated classes, 
could assign a correct meaning 
to such simple phrases as occur 
constantly in old books, and 
even in Shakespeareand Walter 
Scott, in description of hunting 
scenes. Take, for instance, the 
words which form the heading 
of this article. How many 
readers would be able to in- 
terpret them accurately, and 
distinguish clearly the difference 
between the beasts of venerie, 
the beasts of chase, and the 
beasts cf the warren? Yet 
this is a distinction which both 
in France and in England was 
formerly well recognised, not 
only in the theoretic way, but 
in the regulations and customs, 
and even the solemn laws under 
which the pursuit of wild 
animals was permitted under 
the successive dynasties which 
ruled these countries for hun- 
dreds of years. 

So completely has the study 
of the old forest laws and game 
laws died out, that it is now 
a somewhat difficult and 
debatable matter for even 
the archzologist to define with confidence what is meant by a 
beast of venerie. Several writers have been misled into mis- 
statements on the point by a confusion jn their minds between 
the animals so called and those which were known as “ beasts 
of the forest.” In order to clear away this misconception, it 
may be said that the latter, otherwise known as *‘ King’s game” 
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joy by the inhabitants of neighbouring villages whose lives have 
been made hideous by the depredations of nomads. Even a tiny 
fence will serve to protect fields from a wandering herd—elephants 
are such suspicious creatures that so slight a defence would 
savour of a trap—but Indian agriculturists have no visible 
boundaries at all; the crops appear to melt into each other, and 
come to a seemingly capricious conclusion. 

We returned to the comfortable camp after long days in the 
brilliant sunshine and invigorating air of an Indian winter, 
fatigued with the unusual exertion and occasional intense 
excitement, but heartily desiring a renewal of our novel 
experiences. All of us very grateful to our hospitable host 
the Maharajah of Balrampore, to whom we were indebted for 
the opportunity of participating in unique and most enjoyable 
sport. Liuian De GRruyTHER. 


VENERITE. 


or ‘‘ venison,” inciuded only the red deer, the fallow deer, the 
roe, and the wild boar. It was to the pursuit of these that 
the very severe edicts of the Norman kings—only gradually 
mitigated in later years—applied. The killing of any of these 
by any unauthorised person 
was an offence punishable by 
heavy penalties ; and so highly 
was the life of each of them 
estimated that if any of them 
happened to be found dead 1m 
the forest by a verderer an 
inquest was held over the body, 
much in the same way as if it 
had been that of a duly baptised 
Christian. Such being under- 
stood to be the leading charac- 
teristics of the four beasts of 
the forest, it Lecomes easier to 
understand the periectly dis- 
tinct classification by which the 
four beasts of venerie were 
separated into a separate cate- 
gory from the  sportsman’s 
point of view as apart from the 
forestal and judicial aspect. 
There can be little doubt that 
the fallow deer and the roe 
were absolutely excluded from 
the former class, and that the 
vacant places were occupied by 
the wolf and the hare. One 
of the best proofs of this state- 
ment is to be found in the 
accompanying illustrations, 
taken, like the others, from 
Dr. Cox’s inost interesting and 
instructive book on the * Royal 
lorestsof England’’(Methuen), 
which is the text on which our 
comments are founded. The 
hare will be seen crouching in 
asomewhat humble attitude by 
the side of its larger and moye 
lively companions, and it will 
at once puzzle the reader who 
is unlearned in the archives ot 
the chase to give a reason for 
the inclusion of this timid and 
inoffensive creature amongst 
others so much more formidable 
and highly valued. The ex- 
planation is, however, not 
dificult to find. For, ever 
since the pursuit of the hare 
by hounds was introduced into 
Western Europe-—in substitu- 
tion for the old-world practice 
of capturing it in netsordestroy- 
ing by arrows—its merits as a 
quarry have been admitted by 
all who were competent to ex- 
press an opinion. Even now 
there are not wanting accom- 
plished sportsmen who declare 
that, regarded as a test of the excellence of hounds which hunt by 
scent, the hare is superior to any deer or fox, being more cunning 
in throwing out its pursuers, more resourceful in its tactics, and 
more inventive in planning successful ruses. Did not Tony 
Lumpkin—who was a pretty sportsman in his way—refer to a 
hare in a thicket as the best type of craftiness and the deceptive 
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faculties which he supposed to be innate in his beautiful cousin 
and the rest of her sex ? 

The red deer, of course, stands first in the list of quarry 
regarded as most honourable; and as affording the best sport. The 
most ancient representations of a king indulging in the pleasure of 
the chase depict him as in pursuit of the ‘¢antlered monarch of the 
waste.” In the first four of the illustrations which be!ong to the 
fifteenth century a crowned monarch is seen passing throug! 
the forest in quest of red deer, winding his horn while the 
deerhound is in hot pursuit, transfixing the quarry with an 
arrow, and attacking it with his sword before it has turned to 
bay. The red deer was called in the first year a cal! or a head- 
calf; in the second year a brocket or knobber, or if of the female 
sex a hyrsel or hearse; in the third year a spayard ora hind; 
in the fourth year a staggard; in the fifth year a stag; and in 
the sixth year a hart. But the fawn of the red deer was some- 
times called a feton; and when out of condition might be 
described as a raskall or raskell. ‘The wild boar was a favourite 
quarry of many of the early English kings, and notably of 
Henry I. and John. James I. appears to have hunted this 
animal in Windsor Forest as late as in 1617. Inthe illustration 
at the top of the page a wild boar is receiving the death-blow 
with a sword (much resembling that in the representation of the 
king), wielded by a mounted man, and not with the hunting- 
knife usually employed for the coup de grace. 

Wolf-hunting was one of the “services” by which lands or 
honours were held in the time of Edward I. and later; but the 
term hunting seems in this case to have been to some extent a 
misnomer, no one being very particular as to the manner in 
which he compassed the death of this inveterate enemy of the 
shepherd and the game preserver; so that pitfalls and traps 
were freely used for the purpose of destroying him, and no 
quarter or mercy was shown to the depredator, who must have had 
uo Iriends even among the verderers and forest officials. The 
very old and quaint illustration next given is meant to represent 
a wolf prowling round a medieval 
sheepfold ‘‘seeking whom he may 
devour.” The medizeval sheep 
would appear to have réjoiced ina 
more expressive visage, and to have 
been more disposed to look danger 
in the face than his meek modern 
descendant in the direct line. One 
of the last places in England where 
the wolf existed in the wild state 
was the Derbyshire Peak. The 
last survivor known to have been 
seen in the British Isles was killed 
in Ireland as late as in the year 
1770. The wild goats, a pair of 
which appear in characteristic atti- 
tude in the illustration, no doubt 
afforded an exciting object of the 
chase for the most active and deter- 
mined packs of wolves. Dut such 
packs were equal, on occasion, to 
the more arduous exertions, and 
there is an entry in the records of 
Canning Forest of a fat buck having been killed by one of them 
in 1281, and of its flesh being given to the lepers of Treford. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE PLEASURES OF JUNE IN THE COUNTRY. 

HERE is intoxication in the very name of June. Even in the last 
days of May we feel the glamour of it. The air is heavy with the 
scent of honeysuckle, the lush grass springs so fresh and cool in 

the shade, and roses are in their glory, albeit that nowadays we have 
to wait in most years till July to have them at their best. This has been 
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an irrecular, badly-behaved, scrambling sort of year so far, and it may 
be that we shall have weather wor hy rather of March than of June in the 
next thirty days; but some ideal days there are sure to be, and when 
a day in June is a true June day it is incomparable. The foliage of 
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trees and hedgerows is at the full, but has not yet lost the beauty of its young 
green or faded and grown dusty. The birds are still in song. The grewing 
crops are a delight, an early flowers and butterflies seem brighter, gayer, and 
more beautiful than those which come laggardly after midsummer. The 
world, indeed, is at its best, and no part of it is now better than Envland. 
Even the cautious Scots maxim permits one to shed his winter clothing 
once May is out; and, if only the skies be propitious, there is 
nothing which Nature can do to contribute to human happiness which 
st.e does not do for the holiday-maker in these days of June. 
WHERE KNOWLEDGE Is PLEASURE, 

Tens of thousands of the readers of 
these pages will be going out from the 
cities to the country-side in these first days 
of the month of months. Many of them, 
the large majority, perhaps, only know the 
joys of the country, except as through these 
pages, for a few brief days or weeks in each 
summer, and they are necessarily very 
ignorant of country things. Yet not 
necessarily; for an amazing number of 
such things can be learned even in a week 
or a day, and everything so learned remains 
a permanent possession and a source of 
constantly recurring pleasure. In many 
departments of knowledge, the knowledge 
is valued only for itself—as a cause of pride 
in the mere knowing—but the preciousne-s 
of any knowledge of Nature lies in the 
fact that each new thing known is a new 
possibility of enjoyment. It adds to the 
capacity of happiness. To love Nature or 
to find enjoyment in her is not possible 





WOLF AND SHEEPFOLD. without some knowledge of her—what- 


ever some people may pretend—and to 
know enough about Nature for enjcyment it is by no means necessary to be 
either a collector or a savant. 
AND IGNORANCE IS No? BLIss, 

We all of us know men and women (and I trust that some are reading 
this) who beg not to Le told the nane of a flower or insect, lest the know- 
ledge spoil their enjoyment of the mere beauty of the thing itself. We all 
know others who believe that to study botany or any other science is either 
but to rummage among dry bones, or to tear and dissect the living things 
whereby all poetry and loveliness is rent out of them. They are profoundly 
to be pitied, in that nobody showed them when they were young the few 
simple things necessary to awaken the sense of beauty in them; for the truth 
isnot that any fuller knowledge woul! lessen their pleasure in beauty, but 
that they have never learned what the pleasure of beauty is.  Jynorant 
admiration of anything in Nature is never (yes, I know that some readers will 
protest) other than a shallow and superficial admiration, yielding, if any 
pleasure at all to the percipient, no pleasure comparable to what might—nay, 
must—be yielded if the eyes that gazed looked with any understanding. The 
most familiar proof is to be found in the beauty of a garden, Te person 
who knows—who, perhaps, is proud of knowing—nothing about flower. 
or gardening may gasp in momentary astonishment and delight at the sudden 
glory of colour; but it will be momentary delight only, and, no matter how 
keen the person’s sense of colour may be, can bear no comparison to the 
satisfying pleasure of a companio.: who sees no less the beauty of the masses 
of colour as a whole, but to whom each separate mass speaks with a meaning 
of its own, who has learned to know what every blossom is, and who— 
perhaps through experience in growing them—has come to love individual 
plants of each species there present almost as one may love children of one’s 
own bringing up. The difference in enjoyment is all the difference between 
that of a sensitive mind when reading an exquisite sonnet and that of a 
person wholly unlettered who gazes only at a pretty pattern of black printed 
marks in rows upon a page. 

How to ENJoy BIRD-MUSIC. 

And it is precisely the same with all Nature. No person who does not 

know the song of a hlackbird from that of a thrush can truly enjoy either. 
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There are people who pr:fess to love to hear the little birds sing, and 
consi’'er it enough to be aware that they are little birds—‘‘ jolly litule birds,” 
es Mr. Verdant Green cailed them; but, if once you can persuade such a 
person to listen with sufficient attention to be able to distinguish the song of 
a chaffinch from that of a white-throat, and to know which is which and 
what each bird looks like, you will have added a new pleasure to that 
person’s life. I 1e—or she—will be soon asking questions which will lead them 
to know the rote of a blackbird from that of a thrush, the robin’s trili from a 
hedge - sparrow’s. Thereafter the 
music of each will hold a new and 
undreamed-of pleasure for them, and 
even a strange note now which in 
itself conveys nothing to their 
ignorance, has infinitely more enjoy- 
ment in its mere strangeness, striking 
now on an ear that is able to tell 
wherein its quality differs from that 





of other songs. 


A YELLOW-HAMMER ON THE 
HEDGE’s BRIM. 

In precisely the same way, if 
once a person, no matter how little 
interested in Nature, or how con- 
temptuous of rustic pleasures, can 
be persuaded to look through a pair 
of glasses sufficiently attentively at 
a yellow-hammcr on a hedge to see 
what its shading and colours teally 
are, then he—or she—will find a 
whole new world of beauty open to 
them. That may be a solitary object- 
lesson; if so it will be remembered 
for years, and long afterwards that 
person will recur with pleasure to the 
memory of ‘‘ that beautiful bird you 
showed me sitting on a hedge.” If 
circumstances are more favourable, so 
that they can be similarly introduced 
to, say, a greenfinch, and brought 
to note the difference between it and 
the yellow-hammer, and thereafter be similarly shown, perhaps, two different 
kinds of tits, it is almost inevitable that such interest will be aroused as 
will not be content until each common bird is known by sight and note. 
Thenceforward Nature will speak to that person in a new language, and the 
sum of the pleasure of life will be increased by no inconsideraLle amount. 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


THE CoLouRS OF FLOWERS. 

And what is true of the garden end of bird-notes and bird-plumage is no 
less true of the wild flowers, of the common trees, or of butterflies. How 
many thousands of readers of this paper will go out into the country 
this week, in motors, on bicycles or by train, knowing no wild flower by sight 
but buttercups and daisies, dandelions, cowslips, violets, hawthorn, heather, 
and wild roses? And by how much would their pleasure not be increased if 
they learnea but a little more? Iam not pleading now fora study of botany or 
ornithology or entomology, though there is no single step that can be taken 
into any one of those sciences that does not lead to new enjoyment. It will 





C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. A SPARROW STUDY. 
be enough if in these holi ‘ays the novice can be brought to learn the names 
and habits of a handful of the early flowers—to recognise the frail beauty of 
the cuckoo-flower, to know the ground ivy from the purple dead nettle, to 
see wherein the marsh marigold differs from the buttercup, and how it 
eclipses it in the depth and sumptuousness of its golden cups—‘‘ king-cups ” 
truly—and in the grace of each individual plant with the splendid contrast of 
its blossoms and the richness of its leaves. Let the novice look into the 
common germander-speedwell and the forget-me-not, and learn to marvel at 
the blue, so fragile yet so intense, of the one, and in the other those shades of 
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pink and mauve and sky colour incomparably finer and more subtle than any 
painter ever put on canvas or than ever yet was so much as suggested by the 
daintiest hues in Wedgwood or Copenhagen wares. Even such slight know- 
ledge as this will add pleasure not only to this Whits.:n holiday, but to every 
Cay spent in the country hereafter, and most of all to each recurring holiday 
in spring, when the same flowers will be waiting faithfully to welcome the 
neophyte again to the same places, but with a beauty increased fifty-told now 
to eyes that recognise them as things already loved. 





YOUNG BLACKBI/RDS. Copyright 
NATURE'S ‘* BRUSH-WORK.” 

Even easier than this it is to note inte!ligently the brvader aspects of the 
common trees, to mark the tender green of the young lar¢h and birch and 
contrast it with the shade no less tender, but just a dash yellower, of the 
beech and lime leaves ; to tell the difference, perhaps, between the white 
poplar and the black, and to learn to distinguish between at least two kinds 
of eim. For many people trces, wheter individually or in the mass, are but 
blots of colour in the landscape. Precisely so does the untaught peasant 
iook at blots of colour in a picture, and cares not, nor can he tell, 
whether the picture be a bad coloured print or the authentic work 
of a master. ‘The trees and the flowers are the ‘‘brush-work ” of the 
greatest of all masters, and the p:rson who knows nothing of their 
individual skill and matchless workmanship knows nothing of the beauty 
of the picture as a whole. The person who looks at the landscape 
with ignorant eyes looks with umnseeing eyes, not seeing even the 
beauty which they think they see, 
because they do not know—any 
more than knows the peasant in 
the picture gallery—wherein that 
beauty lies. 

ORANGE-TIPS AND MILLINERS 

It would be easy to go on and 
tell how the eyes that pass indiffer- 
ently over the very butterflies that 
drift along the hedge (all either 
white or brown to those who do 
not look at them) are losing th: 
delight of seeing things incomparably 
more beautiful than anything that 
man has made. No coiour that can 
be laid on with a brush can have the 
same soft brJliancy; no flame even 
is half as yellow as the brimston 
that goes dancing like a daffodi! 
a-wing down almost every lane 1: 
these early months. Nearly ever) 
garden and shrubbery in May an 
June holds holly-blues, and anyon 
who has looked clase at the tint an 
texture of a holly-blue’s wing ha 
seen something more beautiful tha 
can be reproduced in silk or velvet, « 
than is shown in any flower. TI! 
orange-tip at this season of the ye: 
is ranging along the side of almo 
every spinney, and every time th 
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one goes by you are over-looking 
splash of colour, Madam (if the reader be lady), more intense tha 
your dressmaker or milliner has ever shown you. Two years ago, wh« 
orange was the rage in hats and gowns, there was no ribbon made s 
extremely orange as the triple-apricot of an orange-tip’s wing. There 
no feather of bulbul or oriole or toucan that ever dazzled in a hat th: 
can match it. And what reason is there that these things, so commit 
so easily to be seen by everybody, should not be seen and enjoyed 
Why need anyone go thrcugh life rot knowing the pleasure of havi 
looked at them ? 
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IIow To Improve A Hcripay. 

A few common trees, the forms ani tints of a handful of hedge flowers, 
the music and colouring of half-a-dozen birds, the beauty of two or three 
butterflies that abound on every hand—added together they do not make 
much to learn. Nor is the learning like that in books, whereof there may be 
labour and pain going to the acquirement; for in this learning every glint 
of colour and every note of music is itself a delight to the eye or ear. 
Yet what a range of new pleasures, once learned, they open out, 
what an infinity of new enjoyment they add to every day of life among the 
woods and fields! Once know these few things, and you cannot run a mile 
in your motor-car, you cannot go round your garden, you cannot play a 
game of golf but one or other of them will turn up, not once, but again and 
again, bringing new pleasures at each recurrence. Therefore I would plead 
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with those who go out into the country for their holiday this June to make up 
their minds, if they know nothing cf country things, to learn just some such 
few, in the certainty that it will bring them one step nearer to being happy 
men and women. And to readers who already know not only these few 
things but more—far more than I know myself—I wouid appeal to help the 
others. Each one will surely meet some this week who, they say, are 
“‘not interested” in plants or birds or butterflies—mean, inconsiderable 
things. Do you, reader, make them interested ! Make them look at 
the yellow-hammer on the hedge, mark the difference between the song 
of the blackbird and the thrush, look into the heart of a speedwell 
or forget-me-not or kingcup, or study for once the beauty of the wing 
of an orange-tip or holly-blue. Two people at least will be the happier 
for the effort. 1 Ea oo 588 








SHOOTING: THE DEER FORESTS IN MAY. 
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counts 
from the deer 
forests it appears 
that the deer in 
the more Eastern 
and colder forests 
have wintered 
better than those 
in the damper 
and milder West 
As usual, it was 
not the winter 
that tried the 
deer, but the 
spring. At the 
same time, there 
is no doubt that 
a mild winter, 
such as the last 
-vas, always gives 
deer a better 
chance of with- 
standing the later 
severities of the 
spring. In Glen- 
muick, to take 
rather a typical 
forest, there was 
no hand-feeding 
until March, but it had to be continued through the early 
part of April. On this forest there is the good tradition of 
leeding only when the deer cannot get on without it. The 
stags, probably, as Sir Allan Mackenzie conjectures, because 
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they are tamer 
through not 
being shot at as 
late as the hinds, 
and also perhaps 
because thei: 
weakness after 
the rut makes 
them keep to a 
lower ground, 
came more 
readily to th: 
hay and hean 
put out for then 
than the hinds 
and there was 
certain mortality 
among the latter 
The weak and ol: 
hinds wouldnatu 
rally be the one 
which would thu 
be first killed off 
and their loss i 
not to be greatly 
regretted in view 
of the general 
good thus ac 
cruing to the 
THREE’S NONE. Copyright. stock. There is 
no doubt that 
Scotland can spare a good many hinds and be none the worse for 
the loss. The stags on the forests in this part of Scotland seem 
to have wintered well on the whole. On the Western forests thei: 
case was not so good. Stags have died there in some numbers, as 
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a consequence of the bad spring, | ut not a great many of the 
hinds; probably not more than would have died in the natural 
course of years, without respect to any unusual severity 
of weather. At Meoble, where they give hand-feedinz in winter 
to some two or three hundred stags in one place, the stags are 
early in casting their horns, the end of March and beginning of 
April being about the date of these hand-fed stags for this 
operation. This year the new horns do not show at all the same 
good growth that the new horns of these stags showed at the 
same date of last year. A larger proportion than usual have 
only a single brow point, and even these points are not as long 
as they should be. The stags which were not hand-fed do not 
seem to have suffered the losses which the hand-fed ones suffered, 
but they are poor in condition and late in casting the horn, 

A very good report is made of the wapiti crosses which have 
been turned out in this forest, half, third, and quarter bred all 
doing well. Last year in Meoble Mr. Jones killed three very fine 
heads indeed, which were set up by Mr. Spicer of Leamington, 
but we do not understand that these had any touch of the wapiti 
blood. A debt of gratitude is due to Meoble, by owners of deer 
forests and all who take an interest in the stalking in Scotland, 
for the fine object-lesson that it has provided by the courageous 
manner in which experiments have been tried on it with the object 
of making the stalking more varied and attractive, besides improv- 
ing the size and the heads of the red deer themselves by the wapiti 
crosses. Thus, besides wapiti, Japanese deer and Barbary sheep 
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distribution quite capricious. In Ireland there were very few woodcock in 
the shooting season, Lord Ardilaun’s famous coverts, although giving a bag 
which would be thought remarkable enough anywhere else, not nearly coming 
up to their reputation. The like case seems to have been the common one 
over the great part of the West of England, and in many of the places where 
woodcock are commonly found in the greatest plenty. But, on the other 
han4, in some parts of the country which are not so often well stocked with 
woodcock, there were more than the average number. This was the case in 
Northumberland, and also in East Anglia generally. One of Lord de Ramsey’s 
coverts at Haverland, which is always rather a favourite one for woodcock, 
provided a record bag, or, at all events, the best for many seasons ; and all 
over Norfolk and Suffolk there seem to have been more than usual. The 
inference which it appears reasonable to draw from this abnormal distribu- 
tion of woodcock in the past winter, is that something like the ordinary 
numbers came in frcm Norway and Northern Continental Europe and settled 
on the places on our East Coasts which they found most convenient. This, 
it may be presumed, is their usual habit on arrival ; but, further, it is also 
their usual habit, when they find these East Coast haunts growing too cold 
and the ground too frost-bound to allow of their finding food, to move further 
to the West, in consequence of which westerly move they are found in 
numbers in the West of England, of Scotland, and in Ireland. This winter, 
however, being of unusual mildness, did not give the birds the normal per- 
suasion to move on in a westerly direction. The usual cold and frost did not 
attack their more easterly haunts; therefore, instead of making these mere 
resting-places in a journey, they made them abiding-places for the whole of 
the winter, so that the poor shooters in the West went short of woodcock, 
and the Eastern County shooter was proportionately better off. This is the 
sort of hypothetical explanation which it is none the less interesting to make, 
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have been turned out on this forest. The fact that these last two 
experiments have proved failures does not make their value as 
lessons any theless. The Japanese deer had to be killed down 
or otherwise removed, because of their tendency to inter-breed 
with the red deer, and so to produce across which was, naturally, 
not nearly so fine as the original red-deer stock. That sucha 
cross should be small appears a necessary consequence of the 
small size of the Japanese deer themselves; but at the time when 
they were turned out at Meoble the rather curious fact that they 
will cross so readily with the red deer was not at all generally 
known. As for the Barbary sheep, they promised, for a while, 
to provide excellent sport, being said to be as wild as the red 
deer, with just as keen a scent, and very much longer and keener 
eyesight, but the climate proved fatally unsuitable. It is con- 
jectured that they succumbed to the great and perpetual dampness; 
but it does not follow, from their failure at Meoble, which has a 
very heavy rainfall indeed, that they might not do well on a more 
easterly forest, where the climate isconsiderably more dry. The 
choice of Meoble as the place for the experiment meant the 
selection of, perhaps, the forest with the heaviest rainfall in all 
Scotland, and when we contrast this with the conditions which 
we know to prevail in their native country, it is impossible for 
us to wonder that they could not adapt themselves to so complete 
a change. 


Curious DISTRIBUTION OF Woopcock LAST WINTER. 
COLLATING and comparing various accounts of the woodcock bags which 
were made last season, it seems possible to perceive, or at least to con- 
jecture, the law which governed their distribution. At first sight it seems a 
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because it is so utterly impossible to prove it. It isan hypothesis that seems 
reasonable, and may serve until a better is suggested. 
BLACK GAME ON DARTMCOR, 

Reverting to some previous comments in this paper, stating that it was 
a mistake to suppose that black game did not still exist in some numbers on 
the Somersetshire and Devonshire moorlands, a correspondent writes to us, 
remarking on the numbers of the black game in the neighbourhood of 
Princetown, and southwards from that lugubrious place, on Dartmoor. His 
experience is now two years old, but there is no particular reason to suppose 
that the black game stock has decreased appreciably in the short time between 
then and now, and he says that he was much astonished to find how plentiful 
the black game was at that date in that part of the moor. It is satisfactory 
to hear that this fine game-bird is holding its own so well so far South, thoug! 
we have reason to regret its marked decrease in many of its Northern haunts. 

Luminous PAINT FOR SCARING FOXEs. P 

We should be very glad to hear a little more about the experience of 
those who have tried luminous paint as a means of scaring away foxes from 
pheasant coops and any other places where game is kept. One of the chief 
reasons why foxes are so hard to deal with is that the evil scent in the bogey 
which terrifies them when first they experience it, loses its terrors for them 
so quickly. Several correspondents have written to us testifying to the value 
of luminous paint, but they all write of it as if they were making a new 
experiment with it. We know of several means of keeping off foxes for a 
time. What we want to discover is some means of which they will not grow 
contemptuous as they grow familiar with it. And if a prolonged experience 
seems to show that this good end can be attained by the use of luminous 
paint we should be very glad to be informed of it. 

ACCOUNTS OF GROUSE NESTING. 

Latest accounts from the best moors in Wales are more favourable than 
some of the earlier forecasts had allowed us to hope. There is much fear; 
however, that ‘‘the continuous rain, hail, and snowstorms,” of which a 
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keeper in one of the very finest of these moors writes to us, will, as he puts 
it, ‘*make a bad job of the young birds that are out. The first young birds,” 
te add-, ‘‘were seen on May gth, but one of the shepherds tells me 
that, judging by the actions cf a pair of old birds he saw, he thinks there 
were some out at the end of the previous week.” This is satisfactory, as 
showing that the nesting has not been so seriously delayed as there seemed 
some reason to fear it would be. In further evidence of this, he says that he 
has seen a clutch of twelve eggs, and one of the men has seen one of fifteen, 
and a brood of ten young ones. ‘‘ Those nests we have seen hatched are 
hatched clean. Although we see a few large clutches of eggs, I think the 
bulk would run seven or eight.” On the whole, considering the character of 
the spring, this does not seem at all an evil hearing. 
Grousk HATCHING IN ENGLAND. 

It is very satisfactory indeed to be able to say that with regard to the 
English grouse we have received an account that is very reassuring from Mr. R 
Rimington Wilson. Some reassurance was wanted rather badly after the 
fears which the cold weather at tle nesting-time made so natural. Clearly 
Mr. Wilson himself is a little surprised at the account which he is able 
to give. He points out that naturally the moor—he is _ speaking of 
the wonderfully good small moor at Broomhead—has not been disturbed 
in order to examine the nests, but such nests as have come _ under 
observation have given the following results: There were an average of 
seven and a-half eggs, which carnot be looked on as bad, in such a year as 
this, and ninety-seven out of ninety-nine had hatched out safely at the time of 
Mr. Wilson’s writing. ‘‘A result,” as he says, ‘‘ which can only be looked 
upon as very satisfactory, considering 
that the night temperature in April 
averaged 4deg. of frost, and showed 
12deg. of frost on April 26th. As 
lar as I can judge,” he adds, ‘‘ the 
nests are evenly distributed and quite 
up to the average in numbers. All 
will now depend on the weather in 
the near future when the mother 
can no longer cover her _ brood. 
The continuous north wind and 
cold weather has caused the birds 
to lay in hollows, and this always 
causes additional danger to the 
newly-hatched birds when heavy rains 
come at the critical time.” This is 
better news than we could expect, 
and we have information of a similarly 
reassuring nature from Wales. In the 
South of Scotland the account is less 
good than from any other part in 
which the nesting is at all advanced. 
Of the North of Scotland it is too 
early yet to speak, though it is only 
to be feared that much loss must have 
been caused by the stormy and cold 
weather. At Moy they have various 
nests marked for observation at 
different altitudes and expo-ures, in 
order to arrive at a general idea of 
the young stock, and in a few days’ 
time the results may be known. Until 
then it is impossible to speak with 
any certainty. Up to the first or 
second week in May all looked 
unusually favourable, but since that 
date the weather has been rather 
disastrous. 

Pook LAYING OF PHEASANTS 
AND PARTRIDGES. 

The accounts which reach us of 
the laying of pheasants and partridges 
are extremely gloomy. Pheasants seem 
to have been laying even less well 
than the partridges, and of the 
partridges it would appear that the 
expectations formed in regard to 
their nesting have failed to an extent 
varying from 25 to 50 per cent.—- 
that is to say, that on some estates 
only about half the number of nests 
have been found which the stock left 
over from last year gave a reasonabie 
ground for anticipating. There is, of 
course, not the least difficulty in 
accounting for the failure. The 
weather just about the usual time for 
these birds laying was very cold 
indeed. It has been noticed that all 
the smail birds, as well as the game 
birds, have been generally unsuccess- 
ful in their nesting. The latest 
accounts are the best; the weather 
having turned warmer, more eg¢s 
were being laid, but it is hardly 
possible now that the birds can 
make up forso much lost time. The 
hatch is, we fear, bound to be a 
poor one, and a late one, and this 
seems especially unfortunate after the 
very excellent hopes that the stock 
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left over from last year, and the mildness of the real winter, seemed to 
justify. Farther away in the West of England the reports of the nesting are 
better than in the great game counties of the East. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ENCOUKAGEMENT OF WILDFOQWL. 

S1rk,—Having read with much interest your article under the above 
heading in your issue of May t2th, I would be glad to know if 
you could give the name of any pisciculturist who would supply me 
with insects and crustaceans; also, would it be possible to introduce them 
into a small artificially-made pond, used for keeping tame birds, with any 
chance of success? What is the smallest pond that could be soused? I am 
interested in the matter more as a lover of Nature and a breeder of tame 
birds than as a sportsman. —H. R. BLACKBURN. 


STUART PORTRAITS. 


“HE portraits here reproduced are from the second 
volume of Mr. Cust’s monumental work, ‘‘ The Royal 
Collection of Paintings at Windsor Castle” (Heinemann). 

The first represents Charles I., mounted on a white horse, 
under an archway. M. de St. Antoine, riding-master to 
Charles when Prince of Wales, holds his helmet. This gentle- 
man had been sent over from France long before, and had 


KING CHARLES ll. 
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served Henry, Charles’s elder 
brother. The piece was one of 
nine for which Van Dyck 
received £444 in 1633. Evil 
as were the times, in 1650 this 
picture was appraised at £200. 
Unlike most of Charles’s works 
of art, it appears to have 
remained at St. James’s Palace 
till the Restoration, when it 
was recovered by the Royal 
family. There is a repetition 
at Hampton Court, sold in 
1649 for £46. The scheme of 
composition was an old 
favourite of Van Dyck, and he 
repeated it in a later portrait. 

The King, evenin the early 
years of his reign, shows that 
fateful and melancholy expres- 
sion which was his by inheri- 
tance. We see it, if not in the 
portrait of his swarthy ancestor, 
James III., certainly in the 
face of his great-grandfather, 
James V., who died, if ever 
man did, of a broken heart, 
and in the beautiful Morton 
portrait of Mary Stuart in 
captivity. In James VI. this 
foreboding gloom never appears. 
Scottish scandal attributed the 
swarthiness of Charles II. and 
of James III. and VIII., ‘* The 
Blackbird” of Jacobite song, 
to a dash of Italian blood, 
through Riccio, the supposed 
lover of Queen Mary. I have 
seen that libel in some old 
Presbyterian book, but 
James VI., who had a * black- 
avised”’ ancestor in James V., 
was himself a fair man, like 
his father, Darnley, and was 
the very image of his paternal 
grandmother, the Countess of 
Lennox. The least Stuart of 
the Stuarts, he was the only 
lucky member of his family. 
The handsome pensive Charles 
in no way resembled 
his sire, which scandal, on 
the old lines, attributed 
to his mother’s alleged passion 
for the Master of Ruthven, of 
whom no portrait exists. I 
hasten to disavow belief in the 
slanders which followed the 
slaying of the Master, and all 
the many libels on Anne of 
Denmark. The enemies of 
James II. and VII. produced an odious voman a clef in which 
the saintliest of queens, Mary of Modena, is spoken of as 
Messalina! Kings and queens had many enemies who were 
capable of saying, and doubtless of believing, any rancid nonsense. 

There is an old story that the nurse of Charles I., while he 
was a baby, awoke in Falkland Palace and saw a strange man 
rocking the infant’s cradle. ‘It maun ha’ been the de’il,” said 
James VI. when he heard of the fact, and he intimated that, in 
his opinion, no good would come of it. His Majesty’s inference, 
though drawn from insnfficient premises, was correct. Charles 
was born into a situation whence no mortal wisdom could have 
extricated him—and he was not the wisest of kings. 

Perhaps the most manly, if not the least melancholy, portrait 
of Charles is that which represents him facing his so-called 
judges at his so-called trial. The King wears his hat, and is 
dressed in black, with the light blue ribbon of the Garter 
round his neck. His eyes are full of patient scorn. In one hand he 
holds a letter; in captivity he has allowed his beard to grow full; 
it is flecked with grey. The Duke of Rutland has this portrait, 
signed Bower; the mezzotint (1714), from the All Souls example, 
is foolishly attributed to Van Dyck (who was dead before the 
King’s last days). I had the luck to pick up a third example of 
this portrait, in which the King carries the cane from which the 
silver head fell, a superfluous omen, during the proceedings in 
court. In his memoirs, Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury, tells how, in 
1688, he came to James I. at Feversham. He was watched by 
sailors, and “was sitting in a great chair, his hat on, and his 
beard being much grown, and resembled the picture of his 
Royal father at the pretended High Court of Justice. . . . 
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QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA. 


After shaving and dressing, and with a good periwig, he had not 
thesamecountenance.” From thisevidence it appears that Bower’s 
portrait, little known, is good; perhaps it was painted from a 
sketch made in court, and multiplied for Royalist purchasers. 
Our second portrait, also after Van Dyck, represents the wife 
of Charles I., Henrietta Maria, at about the age of twenty-two; 
it was paid for in 1632, when the Queen was thirty-three. 
Apparently, to judge by descriptions of the Queen, the painter did 
his best for her. Clarendon, however, credits her with great 
beauty. In his devotion to his lawful spouse Charles was no 
Stuart; his father, however (as he says in the “ Fortunes of 
Nigel’’), ‘‘was nae gilravager among the lassies,” while 
James VIII. and III. was a model of chastity, despite the 
amusingly contrary description given by Thackeray ,in 
‘‘Esmond.” If not a great beauty, Henrietta Maria, in Van 
Dyck’s work, is a pretty, attractive, brown lady, though not so 
dark as her swarthy son, Charles II. The Queen herself declares 
that he was the least lovely of babies, and, on seeing a portrait 
of himself, he remarked: “’Tis I am the ugly dog!” 
“The bows and ribbons in her white bodice are cherry- 
coloured, touching a note of harmony which rings from 
the roses on the table to the rosy lips of the Queen, and dies 
away among the pearls and cherry ribbons in her dark auburn 
hair. Her hair, curled in light ringlets round her face, harmo- 
nising with her dark red-brown eyes, contributes with the pink 
ribbons and the pearl ornaments to enhance the beauty and 
loveliness of the skin.” The writer takes the diamond ornament 
on the black velvet ribbon round the Queen’s wrist for ‘‘a ring 
with a large diamond in it, which, from its size, was probably 
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taken from her husband’s finger.” It appears to myself that the 
ornament is not a ring, but a kind of jewel made to be worn on 
aribbon. I possess one with a miniature of Charles IJ., and 
another with a miniature, a good one, of James III. and VIII. 
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to think of the fortunes of two, at least, of these three pretty 
children. To say nothing worse of Charles II., had he been as 
honest as he was witty, he never would have been restored, 
while James was honest enough, and, till 1688, brave in a high 





THE THREE ELDEST 


But lam not sure that this sort of slide was in fashion under 
Charles 1.; the jewel, however, closely resembles this kind 
of thing. The King, in 1679, kept this portrait in his bedroom. It 
later passed to Kensington Palace, and thence to Windsor Castle. 
Henrietta was not the best of wives to the King, but her entreaties 
could not make him take the Covenant with the intention of 
breaking his vow. He replied almost in the famous words of 
Lovelace: 

I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 

Loved I not Honour more. 


He was ready, he said on another occasion, to “ sail as near the 
wind as he could,” but at the Covenant he drew the line, being 
more scrupulous than his son, Charles II. 

That jolly rogue appears, already roguish, in our third repro- 
duction after Van Dyck. His hair darkened in later life, but we see 
the brown, mischievous eyes, and conjecture that Van Dyck did 
not easily make him pose steadily. The originality of this piece 
has been doubted, we learn, as there are many reproductions, 
‘“‘ but a recent cleaning has revealed once more the brilliancy and 
tender silver tones which Van Dyck always could achieve.” 
A smaller copy, once the property of Charles I., and bearing 
his brand, is in the collection of the Earl of Clarendon; it 
seems to have been sold for £10 in 1650. In the face of the 
Duke of York, young as he is, we see a tendency towards his 
later length of visage. In 1660 James was an extremely handsome 
man, with an engaging poetic air, if we may judge bya beautiful 
miniature at Windsor Castle. In his later years he was, no 
wonder, a king of a rueful countenance. His sister Mary 
married the Prince of Orange, of whom there is a charming 
boyish portrait at Windsor, and became the mother of our 
famous deliverer from Popery and wooden shoes. It is melancholy 


CHILDREN OF CHARLES 1. 


degree, but dowered with a plentiful lack of wisdom and good 
temper. ANDREW LANG. 


MAY IN THE ° 
HAMPSHIRE MEADS. 


HE early train from Waterloo last week; the country 
emerging from the mists of the dewy nights into the 
brilliant sunshineof a May morning; and at the journey’: 
end the view of the farmhouse garden, by the river, 
waders hanging up outside the front door, and on 

energetic fisherman putting the finishing touches to his line wit! 
some deer’s fat. These are the opening notes heralding in a da 

on a Hampshire chalk stream, a day reserved for the companio: 

ship of the best of good fishermen and friends with not a sing!2 
thing to mar its memory, save—yes, there is always something- - 
save that moment when carelessness allowed a—shall we sey 
3lb. ?—fish to makea last plunge into a weed-bed just as we wer? 
getting him beat. 

Very soon the party are standing on the bridge at the top 
the water. One—the best fisherman of the party—takes up |! 
position just above, and announces that ‘ ll-y-est, il-y-reste’ 
there will be no rest for the trout, however. From his positi 
once chosen that unerring line and lure, backed by untiring wri: 
and patience, will wile them out from glide and ripple, big an: 
little, for the next two hours, but his dictum is awaited as | 
dips the folded net close to the bank and scrutinises the meshe 
‘Tron Blue,’ he announces, and straightway backs his poin 
and incidentally his hook point, by, at the first chuck, fastenin 
in a halt-pounder, and his gallery applaud. 
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It is time to be off down the left-hand bank, and another 
fisherman is left behind at a spot that has caught his eye—a 
wide shallow where the big fish from the hole under the farm are 
iikely to be drawing up to feed. 

Now our host and his guest are left to wander on 
into the next meadow and cautiously approach the water’s 
edge. The big stream here runs deep right across from the reed- 
bed ambush on this side to the glide darkened by overhanging 
bushes on the further bank. The hot sunshine is stirring 
insect-life into a hum of action over the mowing grass, over 
the water, and the dainty olives begin (the Iron Blue is 
generally their precursor) to sail daintily down the current 
at our side. There is a good one at the tail of that 
weed, and—*‘there he goes again—he is your fish,” and the 
guest drags himself just a yard lower down the bank, gets just 
one more yard of line pulled off, and, for a wonder, lands his fly 
right on that fish’s tail. He does not respond, however, but it 
gives confidence to see that the olive is cocked all right, and 
gathering in a left handful of slack line, the fly is allowed to search 
4yds. or 5yds. more water before being lifted off, with rod kept low, 
well below the fish. ‘‘ He’s risen again,” is the whisper, and as 
a fleecy cloud just dulls the sunlight for a moment again, the 
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troutship; the spare line is immediately paid out to prevent drag, 
and the olive of a highly-superior pattern reaches the eddy as 
‘*natural as ever was.” If nothing else had followed, this was a 
bit of fishing to be long remembered; but that by no means ends 
the story. Up through the water shot a yellow gleam, and for a 
second it seemed as though a strike must be necessary; but no, 
it was down-stream fishing, remember, the fish was allowed to 
do its own hooking, and then, very gradually, the top began to 
quiver. “It’s into him,” remarked the fisherman, quietly, and 
pulled him quickly out into the middle. Then, jumping to his 
feet, he led that astonished fish steadily down stream till, utterly 
bewildered, it found itself in the net long before its strength was 
gone. Such tactics from start te finish betray the master of his craft. 


PHEASANT-REARING 
ON A GREAT ESTATE 


HATEVER the recent weather has been from the point 
of view of the pheasant-rearer, certainly it bas not 


been ideal from the point of view of the photographer, 
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line goes out right on to the wading weed tail, to which it clings for 
a moment, then slowly drops off, and down. There is a quiet 
rise ; instinct causes a lift of the wrist, and in a moment a heavy 
fish jumps clear across into the sun beyond. There must be no 
walking him down stream here ; it would scare too many fish, and 
he is allowed, nay, encouraged, to fight when he is a little 
up stream. Fortunately there is room for his short rushes; a 
second anda third jump take him still further up, and after keeping 
a very light hand on him for another minute, the rod bends in 
good earnest, and he is brought hard down this side of the weed- 
bed, this time towards the net, sunk already, and waiting. 

The net is in an old hand’s charge; he refuses even to try for the 
big trout the first time he comes past. ‘ He’s not had enough; 
you've plenty of room, give him another turn.” The guest hates 
having to turn and tow a fish up stream, but this is a May- 
kooked victim—probably right through the upper lip—and the 
next minute the net has done its work, and the rod is laid aside 
to pick up that wonder of golden and crimson spotted beauty, a 
13lb. Itchen trout. 

But it is the host’s turn now. He has, after a short ex- 
amination of the trout’s gullet, mounted an even superior pattern 
to that just used —in his own words, “ One that’ll give em fits ”— 
and is quickly at work on a rise he noted while attending on his 
guest. His is a down-stream fish, under the near bank, not 
15yds. below our ambush; but so cautious had been our move- 
ments over the first that it is decided to attack him from where 
we lie. This is not “according to Cocker,” in fact, it increases 
the odds on the trout enormously; but it also affords a chance of 
seeing to what a pitch skill and accuracy can rise. There is a 
slight projection of the bank; the water bangs against this, and 
in the hollow above a wise fish lies with his breakfast brought 
right to his mouth. Three extra yards of line are pulled off, 
hanging below the bottom ring over the fingers of the left hand, 
and the fly lights close to the bank, exactly 2}yds. above his 
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and May 26th, when the photographs were taken ofthe pheasantries 
at Welbeck from which the accompanying reproductions were 
made, was no ex- 
ception to the 
general type of 
dull, grey day 
which _ prevailed 
all through 
the latter 
weeks of that so- 
called merry 
month. Never- 
theless, they 
show _ perfectly 
the style of 
pheasantry and 
the arrange- 
ments dependent 
on the rearing 
which is suitable 
for a very large 
estate. In an 
article descrip- 
tive of Welbeck 
Abbey, pub- 
lished in this 
paper on April 
21st, 1906, it is 
stated that the 
stables are on 
a scale for the 
accommodation 
of 100 horses. 
Exactly what opyright ZHE PORTABLE COOKER, “CL.” 
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the right proportion may he 
for a great English estate 
between the number of horses 
and the number of pheasants 
it would not be easy to Say. 
This year, as it appears, there 
have been set some 20,000 
eggs, and it may be said at 
once, with regard to the pros- 
pects of the year, that, as with 
grouse over the larger part, at 
all events, of their range in 
Great Britain, the present 
hatch out and general welfare 
of the young stock are a great 
deal better than the very severe 
cold of the spring gave much 
ground for hoping that they 
would be. 

In one of the rides, where 
some of the photographs were 
taken, as many as 9,000 to 
10,000 eggs were being set 
under hens in the coops. All 
the ordinary precautions, but 
none of an unusual or novel 
character, are taken against the 


enteric epidemic. Cleanliness and change of ground are deemed 
the chief and sufficient preventives. 
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ground is very spacious, and this is, no doubt, the first essential. 
The pens themselves, constructed of iron and wire-netting, cover 


a large area. ‘The size of each 
compartment is about 15ft. 
square. ‘The proportion of the 
sexes is that which is now 
generally recognised as_ the 
best, namely, five hens to one 
cock, and the average number 
of eggs put under each hen— 
of the barndoor fowl species 
—is twenty; but the number 
varies, of course, according to 
the size of the mother hen and 
her ability to cover more or 
less. The chicks are turned 
out into the covert when about 
seven weeks old. 

A significant fact, showing 
the good reputation which the 
Mongolian pheasant and his 
crosses are establishing for 
themselves, is that there are 
some of the pure Mongol cocks 
in the Welbeck pheasantry, 
and also that there were some 
half - bred Mongolian eggs 
among those on which the 
hens were sitting when these 
photographs were taken. 
There are sheds for the 
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The exteat of rearing 


RIDE. 
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THE KEEPERS’ 


HUTS. 
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keepers’ use in the rides in which the coops are set out ; and in 
the rearing-fields, approximately of some ten acres, is a large 


movabie hut, besides two other 
smaller wooden buildings for 
the storage of food and utensils 
of various kinds, and there are 
also two large portable stoves 
for cooking. 

A great many of the coops 
have little wire-netting runs 
in front of them, where the 
sitting hens can ‘go out and 
drink and eat at mealtimes. 
This obviates all the trouble of 
taking the hen out of the coop 
and tethering her up while ske 
is eating. The wire-netting 
runs stretch for a considerable 
length in front of long rows of 
coops, of which rows there are 
four in the hatching-field. The 
door of the coop can be pulled 
up in a slide, in order to let 
out the hen to feed. for 
drinking purposes a water-pan 
is suspended from the roofing 
wire some halfway down the 
height of the enclosure. The 
advantages of this system are 
so very obvious that it is not 
at all necessary to insist on 
them. 


One would be at a loss to find a better object-lesson than all 
these arrangements afford in the most modern methods, and, 
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their character may be understood 
much more clearly from the repro- 
ductions of the photographs than by 
any amount of written description. 


THE SPIRIT - 
. GF Sow. 


HYSIOLOGISTS say that, in 
the course of some seven or 
eight years, every particle in 
tke body of a human being 
has been renewed; yet he is 

not only the same individual, but he 
actually looks the same, or nearly so, 
which is a singular fact. The same is 
true, in a lesser degree, of places. 
There is certainly no place of a public 
character that has been so much trans- 
formed as Eton in the last fifty years, 
except, of course, the unhappy schools 
that have lost their genius loct altogether, 
by being abolished in one place and 
erected in another. 
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written itself in stone and brick, and 
apparently, the most successful methods, of pheasant-rearing. even in yellow brick, from oneend of Eton toanother. There are 
They are adapted for a very large estate, such as Welbeck. Of buildings for use, like the new racquet courts, and buildings for 


course, a great extent of the 
Welbeck property is partridge 
land. Some 2,000 brace of 
partridges were killed’ last 
year, and it is hoped and 
expected that this bag will be 
increased. But in spite of 
the big proportion of partridge 
land which these figures 
indicate, there is a great deal 
of pheasant covert also. The 
numbers already quoted bear 
witness to the scale on which 
the hand-rearing of pheasants 
is conducted; and there are, 
besides, all the wild birds, with 
such addition as they may 
make to the general stock. 
With regard to the illustra- 
tions there is not a great deal 
to be said, for the simple 
reason that they explain them- 
selves so adequately. It is 
not necessary to dwell on the 
details of the boughs put into 
the laying pens for the sake 





of shelter and shade, or the Copyright. LEARNING 7O RUN ALONE. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
rows of hatching-boxes with 

the wire-netting runs in front of them, as described. The educational purposes, like the Queen’s Schools, and buildings for 
cooking-stove and the huts—all on wheels—are shown, and beauty, like the interior, at all events, of the Lower Chapel. 


Gigantic boarding-houses have arisen 
in all directions, the purpose of which 
is evident; and there are buildings, 
too, like the curious bungalows in the 
neighbourhood of the Sanatorium, 
which appear entirely inexplicable, 
and for which no use has been yet 
discovered. 

But in spite of all these changes, 
the old place is somehow there, and in 
essential features very much the same. 

cession The octogenarian Etonian, who was 
Eee Be. : brought up in aramshackleold boarding- 
LERNER PLE house, six of which would go into one 
1 RNS LE ie FET EE ce we of the new ones, who was taught with 
ERY SAE OE RET about sixty other restless lower boys in 
oe ay ua gS eee : a small room, which now appears to 
Ski, afford standing room for about half-a- 

dozen persons, who are even then incon- 
veniently crowded, and who was 
assigned a minute fraction of one of the 
uncompromising seats in chapel known 
by the significant name of the knife- 
board for purposes of daily devotion— 
even he might come down to the place, 
and with theexception of a good deal that 
he would call luxury, but which the 


modern parent calls reasonable comfort, 
Copyright. A- ROW OF PENS. “COUNTRY LIFE.” — he could discern the same elements inthe 
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place, the same good-humoured, independent, sensible tone, 
the same old manners and customs, the same loyalty and 
devotion. 

The curious thing is to observe how the tone of the place 
somehow makes itself felt even in educational matters. Fifty 
years ago the average boy had little enough to do in the way of 
work, and that was easily evaded. Now the boys, if anything, 
have too much to do in the way of work, and yet the majority 
leave the school with very little more in the way of intellectual 
equipment than formerly, yet with the same sense of owing a 
great deal to the influences of the place. Perhaps even that may 
yet be righted, and it may be possible in the future for boys to 
receive some preparation for practical life, instead of a vagu2 
mixture of desultory accomplishments like a knowledge of Greek 
accents and the power of writing Sapphics; but it would be 
impossible, even so, to alter the spirit of the place, and to forfeit 
it would be an irreparable loss. 

It would be difficult to define exactly what the spirit of the 
place is, or where it comes from. But it is safe to say that it 
arises partly out of the beautiful and venerable surroundings of 
the place, which exert, consciously or unconsciously, a potent 
charm upon boys from the very first. It is not for nothing that 
the mellow towers of red brick, and the soaring pinnacles of the 
chapel, rise above the house-roofs and the elm trees, by the side 
of the silver stream. The whole place has a grandeur and a 
charm which haunt the memory for ever, when imbibed at an 
impressionable age. 

And then there is the wonderful tradition of personal 
independence, which prevails at Eton more strongly than at any 
other public school. The life of a lower boy at Eton may be a 
succession of small and involuntary engagements, but he is always 
treated asa human being and not as partof amachine. If hehas 
duties, he has also rights, and woe to the master 
who does not respect them. Asa boy rises in the 
school discipline imposed by his fellows relaxes ; 
and when he rises to the top he can expect and 
command a due and seemly obedience and respect 
from his inferiors. The result is that a boy has 
from the first a sense of a little social order in 
which he has a part to play; he is never 
told anything, but he is expected to find it 
all out; and he does so with a marvellous 
rapidity. 

The result is that Eton provides a won- 
derful training in the art of governing. The 
essence of good government is the perception 
of the rights of the weaker; and though the 
subordination which results at Eton is very 
strong, it never bears the least resemblance to 
tyranny. 

The days fly all too fast at Eton for fhe 
good-humoured, high-spirited, and sensible boy. 
He has plenty of work, plenty of games, and 
a reasonable fringe of leisure. No affectation 
or superiority is tolerated, and he soon finds 
out that the way to get on is to be energetic 
and tolerant. Though the system does not 
perhaps suit boys of very marked origi- 
nality, yet even these have probably a better chance at 
Eton than at many public schools, because as long as a boy 
complies with the ordinary traditions, he may employ himself 
as he likes and think what he pleases. People have said that 
the system is conventional, but it is in the main a sensible 
sort of convention; and probably the number of boys able 
to profess themselves Etonians who wish that 
they had been sent to some other school is a 
very small percentage indeed. 

It is a delightful thing for an Old Etonian 
to go down to the place in the month’ of June, 
and see the same pleasant, healthy life going 
on that he remembers so many years ago. 
The streets are full of smart and lively boys, 
with the old, neat, irrational top-hats and 
white waistcoats. There are speeches in the 
upper school, with the walls ¢duscripti nomina 
vefum. The same procession of amiabie dig- 
nitaries goes solemnly in to laugh at the 
speeches they do understand, and to applaud 
those that they do not. Then comes luncheon 
in the familiar old boarding-house, or in one 
of the new palatial piles; then there is the 
vast garden party in the playing-fields, with 
some not too exciting cricket, and the strains 
of the Guards’ band. Then there comes the 

great function of tea in the boys’ rooms, 
where paterfamilias, with smiles and fears, 
partakes of all sorts of irregular nourishment. 
Then follows “absence,” with the crews in 
their deliciously absurd costumes mingling 
with the crowd; and at last the day closes 0 Grabham 
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in hilarious weariness, while the hissing rockets send up 
their glowing trails, to break softly in a flight of coloured stars, 
illuminating the excited crowd and the river with its gliding 
boats, and the familiar battlements and towers. Floreat Etona ! 
Such days and such memories make the Old Etonian feel that 
his old school may not, perhaps, be perfect, but that, at all events, 
she is hard to beat in this imperfect world. 


TWO FOX CUBS AND 
THEIR FOSTER MOTHER. 


N the course of a long experience one comes across many 
curious and interesting cases of foster-mothers rearing and 
taking under their protection young animals of their own 
and far different species. For instance, I have known a 
terrier suckle and bring up a litter of kittens, a collie bring 

in from the fields a young wild rabbit and rear it, another collie 
mother a young chicken, a cow suckle two young lambs, a cat 
a couple of young squirrels, another cat mother a chicken which 
had broken its leg, and allow nothing to come near it; and the 
other day, Mr. W. Cooper of Aislaby Hall, near Pickering, 
informed me that a groom in the employ of Mr. Frank Stericker 
of Pickering, Yorkshire, had a cat which was suckling two little 
fox cubs. 

I accordingly wrote to Mr. Stericker, asking if I might 
run over and photograph such an interesting group, and, 
my request being at once most courteously acceded to, I 
went to Pickering on April 28th, and obtained a most 
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interesting series of photographs, some of which are here repro- 
duced. Mr. Stericker informed me that the two little cubs had 
been found ten days previously by his man in a fence bottom, 
quite helpless and blind, and apparently only a day or two old. 
Not seeing any sign of a vixen about, or any trace of an earth 
near, he thought they would only come to an untimely end if he 
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left them where they were, and so he put them in his pocket and 
took them back to the stable, where he had a cat with a recently- 
produced family of kittens. The little cubs were at first put with 
the kittens, and the old cat took to them at once, paying as much 
attention to them as she did to her own family. When they had 
been with her a few days the kittens were removed, so that the 
young cubs might obtain all the nourishment possible; and at 
the time of my visit, when they were about a fortnight old, 
they were strong, hardy little animals, with every prospect of 
being successfully reared. And a very pretty sight it was to 
see the old cat plaving with them, now rolling on her 
back and now on her side, and the little foxes, with 
their distinctly white - tagged brushes, cuddling up to her, 
and giving little yaps and growls of pleasure and content- 
ment. In their soft mouse-coloured fluffy coats they presented 
a very different appearance to what they will do if they are 
fortunate enough to survive their cubhood and in due 
course blossom out into full-grown foxes. The old cat at 
first did not at all approve of the intrusion of a stranger 
with a camera into 
the family circle, 
and she glared 
at me angrily, 
and lashed her 
tail from side to 
side; but with 
the assistance of 
Mr. Stericker and 
his man she soon 
settled down 
with her  foster- 
children, and the 
whole group 
formed as pretty 
and interesting 
a picture as I 
have had the 
pleasure of see- 
ing for a _ long 
tme. 

With regard 
to the finding of 
fox cubs above 
round when they 
re very young 
ideed, in fact, 
nly a few days 
ld, my experi- 
nce is that the 
vixens very 
requently drop 
heir cubs above 7 J. AMetcaife 
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ground, and then at a subsequent date either scratch out 
a temporary earth for their reception, or else take them to 
some well-established one near at hand. It is not by any 
means the case that the family always comes into this 
troublesome world below ground, as many people believe. 
I have only known of two instances where vixens have made 
their nurseries up in a tree; one case was not far from 
York some years ago, when a boy who had got up a tree 
to look for a brown owl’s nest—it was an old pollard willow— 
on putting his hand into the hole, bolted to his great surprise 
and fright a fine vixen, who got out of an exit there was 
on the other side of the tree. Fortunate was it for the lad 
that there was such an exit, otherwise he would have been 
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T. A. Metcalfe. Copyright. 
badly bitten, and as it was he was very lucky to escape 
untouched. There were three little cubs in the hollow, but 
the next morning, 
on the farmer 
coming down to 
look at them, 
they were found 
to have dis- 
appeared, the old 
vixen evidently 
having removed 
them during the 
night. The other 
case, for informa- 
tion as to which I 
am indebted to Mr. 
Hounslow, head- 
keeper on the 
Wass Estate, near 
Coxwold, Yorks, 
occurred ina 
hollow tree on 
that property. 
The hole was 
situated nearly 
3oft. from the 
ground, and con- 
tained a litter of 
young cubs of the 
extraordinary 
number of ten. 
This I should 
imagine is almost 
a record. 


A LITTLE RED ROVER, Copyright OXLEY GRABHAM, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A BIG NILE PERCH. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFz.”] 
S1r,—I am sending ycu a photograph of a big Nile perch of 1golb. which 
was caught in a net above Assuan in February last. I saw several the same 
size, but all the rest were small—3olb. to qgolb. The captors sold this 
particular one to the hotel for three or four sovereigns for eating. It is the 
only one I photographed, ani is very like one I got in Florida which 
weighed over 300]lb. This fish, Lates niloticus, or the ‘‘Ishr,” is often 
represented on the paintings an! sculptures of the ancient Egyptians, and 
was venerated at Esneh, the Latopolis of the Greeks at the present day ; it is 
known as the ‘‘best eating” fish of the Nile, and consequently the most 
valuable to the professional fisherman. There are small, but growing, 
specimens in the Zoological Gardens at Giza. As is well known, this species 
attains to a great size, but it is surprising how large it grows in quite small 
pieces of water. On September 12th, 1903, when the Esbekia Lake, Cairo, 
was emptied, Lates was caught which measured in a straight line, from point 
of lower jaw to end of tail fin, 48in., and weighed 55lb.; this monster 
was preserved, and is now in the museum of the Zoological Gardens at Giza.— 
ROWLAND WARD. 
THE WILD APPLE. 
[To THE Ep1TorR oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—Replying to your correspondent’s query in your issue of May tgth, 
I have on several occasions found stores of about a dozen to twenty wild 
apples at the entrance of a barn-rat’s hole in a dry shady hedgerow; I have 
also found small stores in holes occupied by field-mice. These stores have 
been at least 75yds. away from the nearest wild apple tree. On examining 
the apples I have found two small holes (evidently teeth marks) in some of 
them, which points to their having been carried by the rats, while, on the 
other hand, other apples were quite sound and without marks. In one 
instance I found the hole deserted and some of the apples decayed, while 
the pulp of the others had been eaten by insects, leaving only the skin and 
core. It is a well-known fact that both rats and mice are fond of apples, 
and from my experience it is very evident that these rodents are the dis» 
tributing agents of the seeds of the wild apple. I have never seen 
hedgehogs feeding en wild apples, or found any evidence of their having 
done so.—STANLEY HAmpson, Lostock Hall, Poynton, Cheshire. 





BIRDS IN THE ZOO. 

{To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFe.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of May 26th, your correspondent ‘‘R. S. W.” rightly 
speaks of the great and delightful improvements made at the Zoo. These 
improvements, however, have not reached the falcons, whose state is by no 
means enviable. The merlins are apparently fed on coarse beef; there are 
no bathing conveniences, the cages shut out both sun and rain, and the 
inmates have nothing but hard perches or gravel on which to rest their feet. 
As a consequence, presumably, a fine peregrine is suffering from a swollen 
foot. The state of the paint, etc., of these cages would appear to point out 
that these interesting birds are not so important as the parrots and waders. 
Could the kestrels, merlins, peregrines, and the goshawk not be placed on blocks 
on the lawn? The creeper mentioned by ‘‘R.S. W.” appears to be ina 
bad way.—Scops. 


* OBITUARY—THE GREAT BUSTARD.” 
[To THE Epi Tor oF ‘‘CcuntTRY LIFR.”’] 
Sir,—In the issue of Counrry Lire for February 18th, 1905, I gave an 
account of the attempt to re-establish the great bustard in the Breck district 
of Suffolk, with which account was reproduced a portrait of the male of a 
pair of birds, the sole survivors at the end of 1902 of the ill-fated sixteen 
which were imported from Spain in 1tg00. This portrait, it may be 
remembered, was taken in March, 1902, when the bird was in temporary 





TIME GREAT BUSTARD. 


W. Farren. 


captivity, having wandered into Cambridgeshire, and narrowly escaped being 
killed and eaten. I was in time to save him and see him taken safely back 
to Suffolk, where he paired off with the surviving female. Each year they 
have made one or more nests, encouraging a hope that, after all, the attempt 
to re-establish the species would not have been made in vain; but on each 
occasion the eggs have proved to be infertile, and although there was a 
possibility that fertile eggs might be produced when the maie had completed 
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his fourth year (the age at which bustards are supposed to breed), yet 
seemed more likely that with these two birds the enterprise would end, and 
has ended, just as it was so likely to end, by an accident. On one of th 
last days of April I was motoring with a friend through the Breck district, 
and when within some seven or eight miles of Thetford we caught sight of 
the male bustard as he floundered off the roadside, a short distance ahead 
and squatted on the grass in the shade of a belt of Scotch firs. The car was 
pulled up alongside, and we jumped out toinvestigate. I had heard that in 
1903 an accident to one wing had rendered the bustard incapable of flight 
but the awkward manner in which he floundered off the roadside suggest 
something worse than the old wing trouble. I had not seen the bustar! 
since March, 1902, when I helped to put him into a hamper, in which | 
was taken back to Suffolk after his adventure in Cambridgeshire, and co 
sidering how often I had been in the district, it is a curious coincidence that, 
as it turned out, I met with him at the two most critical periods of his life. 
Although we approached within 12yds. the great bird did not move, so I 
decided to try for a photograph before disturbing him, The camera was 
quickly put together, ani slowly and cautiously I moved it by gentle stages 
towards the bustard, making exposures at various distances, the last and 
nearest being within 5yds. of the bird. The photographs I obtained turne! 
out well, but, as the sequel will show, have a melancholy interest. On my 
nearer approach the bustard rose and flopped painfully a few yards further 
away, revealing the deplorable fact that the 
bone of one leg was broken just below the 
tibio-tarsal joint, and was bleeding freely. A 
farm hand now came up and was told how 
matters stood. He seemed to be on intimate 
terms with the bustard, for, creeping towars 
him, he éxtended a hand as though offering 
food; the poor old bird responded by reaching 
out his long neck; there was a sudden grab, a 
mighty struggle, a scattering of brilliant white 
and barred feathers, and, for his own good, the 
bustard was a prisoner. Having temporarily 
bound up the injured limb, we mounted tlie 
car, the farm hand holding the bird, the occa- 
sional struggles of which ‘scattered blood ‘m- 
partially over passengers and car. Ina me ter 
of Iomin. we had covered the three mile to 
the house of Mr. Hill, the head-keepe: at 
Elvedon, who dressed the gaping wound ca: sed 
by the fractured bone and deftly put the le. in 
splints. There was very little doubt it 
the bustard had caught his leg in some w'te- 
netting and so broken it. In spite of © ‘1 
care septic poisuning set in, and on May 1-.b 
exactly a fortnight after the accident—lea 
his widow to roam the Breck in solitude— he 
bustard died, and with him the last hope: of 
those who, in 1900, forgetting to allow for “he 
wasteful death-tolls of Nature, thought, by i¢ 
importation of sixteen birds, to re-estal ‘sh 
the great bustard in England. eguzesca:.— 
Copyright. = WILLIAM FARREN, 
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